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Almighty and everlasting God, who art 
always more ready to hear than we to pray, 
we present in intercession the needs of men 

that we have known about: 
the faintheartedness of the discouraged, the wantonness 
of the easily tempted. the weakness of those in pain, 
the dimness of those who have lost meaning in 
their lives. the anguish of the oppressed. the hurt 
inflicted by sharp words from tired people, 
the corroding ill will of pettiness. the insecurity 
of men who have been led to doubt their 
own significance. Let us not be calloused and careless 
in our ministry to one another. 


Thou art our God, we are Thy covenanted people 

bound to Thee and to one another by Thy 
gracious acts in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

For ourselves we pray that Thou wilt give us a 

new commissioning to service; stir us to desire and 

work for the redemption of all men everywhere. 


O Holy Lord and Savior, from whom all 

thoughts of truth and peace proceed: 
Kindle, we pray Thee, in the hearts of all men 
the true love of peace, and guide with Thy pure and 


peaceable wisdom those who take counsel for the 
nations of the earth; that in tranquillity Thy 
kingdom may go forward, till the earth be filled 


with the knowledge of Thy love; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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LETTERS 





Correspondence with 
Mr. J. Howard Pew 


Mr. Robert J. Cadigan 
Editor-in-Chief 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


« Dear Mr. Cadigan: 

I wish to thank you for your May 6 
letter transmitting proofs of your edi- 
torial, “The Church Dare Not Be Silent,” 
which you have published in your May 
15 issue that went to press last week. 

It was, I believe, unfortunate that 
you spoiled what otherwise might have 
been a forthright discussion by the con- 
cluding words of your editorial, in which 
you stated: 

“We trust that Mr. Pew will tell these 
friends in unmistakable terms that The 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. and its General Assembly are not 
for sale.” 

I know of no one who wishes to buy 
the Presbyterian Church and its General 
Assembly, or any other Church or de- 
nomination. Nor did I, directly or in- 
directly, suggest any such thing. Does 
your editorial put me in a false position? 

The good Presbyterian business and 
professional men whose attitudes I re- 
ported in my recent talks do share, how- 
ever, with me an apprehension lest the 
Church is departing from her glorious 
spiritual heritage. 

Forthright and thoughtful discussion 
to which you referred in your letter, of 
whether the Church, as a corporate 
group, should continue to meddle in the 
secular fields of economics, social prob- 
lems, and politics, is the issue. We should 
discuss whether such activities are proper 
for the corporate Church; whether they 
violate the Constitution of our Church 
and the basic tenets of Protestantism; 
and whether they deny the wise separa- 
tion of Church and State decreed by the 
American Constitution. 

I believe, as do many others in our 
and other Churches, that the corporate 
Church should not speak outside its 
ecclesiastical sphere. I gave my reasons 
for so believing in my talks to the United 
Presbyterian Men. If we are to have a 
forthright discussion of that issue, then, 
may I humbly say, be fair and present 
to your readers my words in full con- 
text, which PresByTERIAN LiFE has not 


seen fit to do. I earnestly hope that noth- 
ing you may say will have the effect of 
discrediting the sincere efforts of men 
who are devoted to their Church and 
seek only its survival and progress as the 
servant of our Lord, Jesus Christ. 


—J. Howarp Pew 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
May 11, 1960 


Mr. J. Howard Pew 
1608 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


« Dear Mr. Pew: 

Thank you for your letter of May 11 
in response to my letter of May 6 with 
which I enclosed foundry proofs of an 
editorial now published in the May 15, 
1960, issue of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 

I regret that you consider unfortunate 
the last sentence of the editorial, which 
said: 

“We trust that Mr. Pew will tell these 
friends in unmistakable terms that The 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. and its General Assembly are not 
for sale.” 

It was in some part because we re- 
garded as unfortunate a reference in your 
speech of March 19, 1960, in Chicago 
that we were led to deal editorially at 
all with the general point of view ex- 
pressed in your speech. You described 
business and professional men, most of 
whom give “not at all to the corporate 
Church” and the great majority of whom 
“are strongly opposed to much of what 
the corporate Church is doing.” 

Thus, it was you who linked together 
two considerations which we should pre- 
fer never to see connected: on the one 
hand, men of apparent means and po- 
tential generosity withholding gifts from 
the general mission of the Church; and 
on the other hand, the General Assembly 
proclaiming that which it believes about 
contemporary issues. 

You ask, “Does your editorial put me 
in a false position?” Your question de- 
serves an answer, and we are convinced 
that the answer must be in the negative. 
You formulated the association between 
pronouncements made and gifts not 
given. We were obliged, therefore, to 
suggest that you tell the appropriate men 
that your Church is not for sale, which 
is a way of saying that the Church would 
not be the Church were it willing to bar- 
ter silence on social issues for increased 
receipts. (Continued on page 34) 
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Fleeing communist regime, some 3,000 East Germans enter West Berlin every week; above, they register. 


In the face of rising pressures from a communist government, 
East Germany’s Christians struggle to maintain their faith 


by BISHOP JOHANNES LILJE 
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A Mighty Fortress 
Is Their God 


HE LONGER I have the privilege of being in the 

United States, the more I feel how difficult it is 

to explain to people who have never had to undergo 

a situation of that sort what a totalitarian regime 
really is. 

The political system of Eastern Germany, unlike some 
others, is not based on the conviction of the people. If 
there should be free elections, or any other means of giving 
the people a chance to decide upon the form of govern- 
ment they would prefer, I am confident they would not 
by any visible majority choose the system they have now. 
They would welcome’the end of this system as the day of 
liberation. 

I am quite prepared to listen to those who say that the 
rising of communism in our day contains a judgment on 
the existing social order. There is a challenge involved 
even in the political ideas of communism. But none of the 
people of East Germany, before the communists took over 
there, ever thought of this sort of prophetic aspect of the 
social revolution of communism. Since this revolution has 
taken place in their midst, however, it is natural that 
people try very hard to understand its impact. 

But for the Church in East Germany, this is not the 
only problem, or even the main problem. In the case of 
the Church and the Christians in East Germany, the pres- 
ent situation is largely a problem to be faced by the 
Christian individual. Of course, there is the question of 
what shall become of this divided country, which is a 
question that can be dealt with only in a wider political 
context. The Church in East Germany, however, has prac- 
tically no means of doing anything real in that line. 

If the prophetic task of the Church, in the sense of 
raising its voice, of standing up against the powers which 
are in authority, is so narrowly limited that it practically 
does not exist, then the major problem becomes that of 
the Christian who has to live in such a situation. 

There are two groups in Eastern Germany who right 
now have to bear most of the burden. One group is the 
farmers. You may have read that a silent tragedy of the 
first order is going on in East Germany: the liquidation 
of the free farmer. In a very short time there will be no 
free farming left. Collectivization goes on in the most brutal 
form. Pressure is brought to bear upon those farmers who 
still own their own soil and work on it. It is a fact that 
these families have been working on that soil for centuries. 
It is hard for them to conceive of the necessity to leave 
their farms. 

Let us present a description of what may happen if a 
farmer tries to remain an independent man and not join 
the forms of collectivization that exist in a particular vil- 
lage. Farmer Peters, let us call him, has resisted the “in- 
vitation” to join the collectivized organization. Then one 
day an armored car of the People’s Police appears before 
him. There is a loud-speaker; the loud-speaker blares at 
that farm for two hours: “Farmer Peters, when are you 
going to join the collective?” 

The man thinks, “Now this has been going on for two 
hours; this is too noisy. Ill get out of here.” But he dis- 
covers that just by chance there are a number of the 
People’s Police around, who make it unpleasant for him 
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to leave his place, so he just has to listen to that sort of 
thing for a couple of days. 

If he says, “I won't join,” they will say, “What are you 
going to do with the milk, for instance?” 

He says, “I am going to deliver it to the dairy.” 

Then they say, “Maybe we won't accept it, and anyway, 
how are you going to get it there?” 

“I have my car,” he says. 

“Yes, your car,” is the answer. “Wasn't that produced by 
a plant which is owned by the people? Do you think a man 
who is completely outside of our social order should enjoy 
the privilege of having a car produced by a people’s 
plant? We don’t think that is possible.” 

You may use your own imagination to guess how long 
that kind of battle may go on. 

Then, if one day he decides to flee, he will discover 
that for him it is impossible to buy a ticket on the train 
to Berlin. He may try the bus and have the same experience. 
The only thing which is left is to try to get out at the 
risk of his life, generally at night. This is the experience 
of one average farmer in the Eastern Zone right now. 

If you know what the farming population in that part 
of the country means for the country, and, in many ways, 
for the Christian Church, you know that this is no light 
thing. So the churches, in this case, raised their voice, 
protested—without any visible result, of course—but still 
they felt it their duty to raise their voice in defense of 
these farmers. For the result of this policy will be that 
within a very short period a whole group of society will be 
just wiped out, crushed, no longer existing. 


ow let us look a little at the life of a pastor over 

there. In the first place, I should like to remind 

you that the average East German pastor of my 

age, or maybe even a bit younger, now has the 
“privilege” of having served under a totalitarian govern- 
ment for exactly twenty-seven years. If a man is, let’s say, 
fifty-five, this means that he gave some of the best years 
of his life to such difficult and dangerous work. 

We still have, according to the constitutions of both 
parts of Germany, the possibility of religious instruction 
within the schools. But there have been some laws pub- 
lished in the eastern part of the country two years ago, 
and only recently applied. There is, for instance, a law 
which says that the religious instruction given by the 
churches must not begin until two hours after the end of 
the official school day. It is very difficult in rural districts 
to think of having children walking home from school and 
back again for after-school religious teaching. But now 
there is a new law that the teachers in the schools are 
required to look after the homework of the children, and 
thus the children stay at school practically the whole day. 
This is part of the scheme to have the children totally 
under the supervision of the State. 

These two laws make it practically egies to have 
any reasonable amount of Christian education given on that 
basis. If I try to imagine one of our own.pastors having 
to face this, being cut off from his own youth, so that he 
cannot instruct the children of his congregation during the 
week, I am alarmed at the difference that must make to a 
pastor who is trying to build up a living congregation. 

Other activities, excursions, sports, hiking, or anything 
of that sort, sponsored by the church, are just out of the 
question. The pastor is reduced entirely to “religious” ac- 
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Bishop Johannes Lilje, of 

Hannover, Germany, has had 

a firsthand acquaintance with 

totalitarianism for most of his 

adult life. Now just over sixty 

years old, Bishop Lilje was 

in his early thirties when Hit- 

ler came to power in Germany. Lilje’s insistence on 

maintaining freedom to speak his Christian convictions 

brought him into conflict with the Nazi regime as early 

as 1933. Arrested and imprisoned in Berlin in 1944, he 

was under sentence of death when American troops 
liberated him on April 20, 1945. 

Born in Hannover, Bishop Lilje studied at several uni- 
versities, in accordance with the European custom, and 
was ordained to the ministry in 1926. He spent several 
years as general secretary of the German Student Chris- 
tian Union, serving at the same time as a vice-president 
of the World Student Christian Federation. In 1935, 
he was appointed general secretary of the Lutheran 
World Convention which preceded the Lutheran World 
Federation. In this capacity he visited most of the major 
countries of the world, beginning the highly peripatetic 





life which has characterized him also in the years since 
World War IL. It is said that members of his Hannover 
flock sometimes offer up a half-serious prayer, “O Lord, 
bless our Bishop, for only Thou knowest where he is.” 

Lilje became Bishop of Hannover in 1947, and in 1952 
was elected president of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion, becoming thereby the highest ranking representa- 
tive of approximately fifty million Lutherans who coop- 
erate in the Federation. 

Bishop Lilje has been among the more prominent par- 
ticipants in the World Council of Churches. He attended 
the Amsterdam and Evanston World Council meetings, 
and serves as a member of the key Central Committee 
of the Council. 

Since his bishopric includes portions of Germany now 
under communist domination, the Bishop has had ample 
opportunities to observe the effects of communism upon 
the life of the Church. Some of these he describes in the 
accompanying article, adapted from a speech made be- 
fore the North American Section of the World Council 
of Churches at Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, this spring. 
He has just returned to Germany after a term of teach- 
ing at Union Theological Seminary in New York. 








tivities, and now if these are undermined, too, think of 
what a pastor has to face. 

You know of the new secular ceremony, the Jugendweihe, 
or communist Youth Dedication, which is intended to re- 
place Confirmation. In the first years we thought this 
wouldn’t get them very far. Yet we have parts of the coun- 
try where the number of people undergoing Confirmation 


dropped from about 90 per cent to about 20 per cent. 
There Confirmation is on the verge of breaking down, and 
this precipitates all sorts of major and minor tragedies. 

Take it from the point of view of the youngster, of a 
boy who says, “No, I won't accept the Youth Dedication. 
I'll go to Confirmation.” Suddenly he realizes that, if he 
does not undergo that other rite, he gives up every chance 
of higher education, including the university. 

Think of the father, who may be a loyal Christian, but 
is faced with the decision whether to tell his boy, “Stay 
out of the Jugendweihe. Don't do it.” If he tells him this, 
he knows for certain that only a very limited sphere of work 
of the lowest order will be left for his boy if he refuses. 

Then think of the same question from the point of view 
of the pastor, What would you say if a father came to you 
and said, “Look here, I am a Christian. I would love to 
have my boy confirmed by you, but I feel I shouldn't do 
it.” What would you say? 

This is really a burden on the conscience of these people. 
It is understandable that some of them are on the verge 
of breaking down, not because there is public contempt— 
that is not the worst part of it—or because there are other 
unpleasant things, but because this has to do immediately 
with the Christian conscience. How far is a preacher of 
the gospel bound to say, “Don’t consider any consequences. 
Be loyal to the Lord”? How far is he able to say that Con- 
firmation is an expression of loyalty to the Lord? 

All these problems just have to be faced point-blank by 
these people. That is what I meant by saying that the main 
pressure has to do with the individual conscience. Each 
person must know where the line should be drawn beyond 
which he is not prepared to go, when he will have to say, 
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“No.” 

But real life is not schematic. We observe, to our sur- 
prise (yet not to our surprise), that the courageous ones 
get much farther along than the timid ones. Sometimes 
pastors do things which are not logical and get away with 
it, because they are courageous, because the congregations 
will support them. Yet we have other cases where we have 
thought, “This is a churchly people and a churchly con- 
gregation”; and suddenly it comes to the surface that much 
of what we had relied on was just tradition, with no strength 
and vigor to it. 


NE OF THE most demonic elements of modern total- 
itarian movements is that they have practically 
done away with martyrdom. I still hear the voice 
of one of the Nazi officials who said in a heated 

debate in the early days of the Nazi movement, “We will 
see to it that you will not become martyrs.” And what he 
meant by that was, “We will see to it that there will be 
no public repercussions to what you do. Anonymity will 
be your fate. You will not be able to witness; there will 
be nobody to witness to. You will be kept out of public 
affairs.” 

That is the atmosphere in which all this goes on in 
East Germany. In our Church we have the regulation that 
each young pastor must be willing to serve for at least 
one year in the eastern part of our diocese, but we cannot 
effectuate this. The authorities will not admit people for 
these purposes, and that is a new burden. We cannot fill 
all the pastorates in the East. We are trying to follow the 
iron rule that no pastor must leave his flock. We expect 
all our brethren to stay. In my own duties as Bishop, this 
has been one of the most difficult things to do, which I 
have had to do more than once: to tell one of our brethren 
who caine to me saying he could not stand it any longer, 
his wife was on the verge of a nervous breakdown and 
so on, that he must stay. We have had cases where the 
man was sure that he would be arrested. I remember one 
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A Mighty Fortress 
Is Their God 


of those men who, in full realization of the fact that the 
day after tomorrow he would be caught by the police, 
nevertheless went back. 

We have the task of rethinking the Christian’s attitude to- 
ward a government under these circumstances. The alterna- 
tive to living under such a government seems to me to 
be revolution. It is a little bit unconvincing to think in terms 
of a private revolution produced by an individual. We had 
to face the same thing under Hitler. Some of our leading 
men today went through that heart-searching period when 
they had to make up their minds: “Are we prepared to 
overthrow the government (which cannot be done by per- 
suasion)? Or is there the possibility, or even maybe the 
necessity, for a Christian conscience to stay, and to accept?” 


HERE are some other considerations about the Chris- 
tian-Marxist encounter which I should like to add. 
Europe, and not Europe alone, is the theater of a 
battlefield, of a conflict of ideologies. The Marxist 
side thinks of this in terms of principles just as we do. 

There has appeared a book by Hans Bloch, outstanding 
professor of philosophy at Leipzig University, whose title 
might be translated, The Principal Hope. He attacks West- 
ern thought as defeatist, pessimistic, resigned, full of de- 
spair. These are the characteristics of our philosophy, he 
says. And he opposes this with a picture of the Marxist 
new society based upon a purely scientific view of things. 
This new society will create a new man who is optimistic, 
hopeful, and this hope fills the hearts of young people in 
the East, Bloch says. I should say that this is true of a 
certain curious victorious attitude which you find among 
the leaders of thought in the East German situation. They 
speak a victorious language. 

This scholarly version is translated into a large number 
of popularized pamphlets ranging very widely from simple 
Marxist instructions to philosophy of religion. Let me men- 
tion two pamphlets which had a wide circulation. One had 
a title which might be translated “Religious Superstition 
and the Damage It Does.” An excellent title it is; you 
cannot misinterpret a single word. The other pamphlet, 
produced by a professor at Leipzig University, bore the 
title, “The Sputnik and the Dear Lord.” It says, in effect, 
“You Christians speak about the seven days of creation. 
We proclaim the eighth day, the day when man took over. 
God left the world after his seven days of creation in a 
pretty poor state, and look at the mess it has come to now. 
Now we take over and finish his work. When the Sputnik 
started traveling around the globe, it nowhere found the 
throne of God; and if it had come across the throne of God, 
we are sure that the throne would have been empty.” This 
is a very effective way of preaching, an effective allusion 
to the traditional world-view of many Christians. 

I discover, whenever I read such books, three elements. 
The first is a breath-taking simplicity of language. Every 
Christian’s language which does not reach this same sim- 
plicity is poor and weak. The world around us will suggest 
one day that if you cannot say it simply, you either do not 
really understand what you speak about, or you do not 
believe what you say. 

The second element is the claim that everything is based 


on the scientific approach. We must not underestimate the 
attraction of this. 

The third element is the most important one. There is 
no room for noncommittal thinking in this type of litera- 
ture. You have to draw your consequences; you cannot be 
outside, in the attitude of the observer. 

What does all this mean for the Christian Church in 
such a situation? Here East and West in Germany are 
united. We in the West are exposed to this conflict of 
ideologies just as are our brethren in the East. 

Does the decline in our number of confirmations indi- 
cate that the traditional church organization is breaking 
down? Are we prepared to rethink our whole traditional 
setup, the way we do things, the language we use? 

A second point is that we have leamed how important 
is that aspect which is called the “grass roots.” There is 
nothing so important as the local congregation. If that does 
not stand, then there will be no church organization in 
the long run. 

The third point, and this is a very important one in 
which I think all of us must be involved on an ecumenical 
basis, is the need to rethink our message and the way it 
is presented. If people are being told about outer space 
and asked how far the traditional way of looking upon the 
world which we find in the Bible, and in traditional Chris- 
tian teaching, can be combined with modern scientific 
insight, there is a tremendous task for theology. We cannot 
withstand the challenge of a conflicting ideology simply 
by disregarding it, and I include in that the new scientific 
aspect of the world. 

The final element is that of worship in the widest sense. 
I must say, with all restraint, that the preaching of the Word 
of God is something beautiful in all the East Zone of 
Germany. I do not mean to say the situation is beautiful, 
but the preaching of the Word is beautiful, because you 
have a situation in which the Word itself has weight and 
meaning, and sometimes even does not need any explana- 
tion. The same is true of the hymns. 

I remember the day when I had concluded a meeting 
in the University Church of Leipzig, and all the students, 
I think about two thousand, streamed out, surrounded my 
car, and started singing in the open air, “A Mighty Fortress 
Is Our God.” 

When I saw all those pale faces, I lowered my window 
and said to one of them, “What are you doing here? No 
police permission? Open air meeting? Singing of Christian 
hymns in an open place?” 

One of them said, “Yes, tomorrow we shall have to pay 
for this. But today we sing.” 

We can help our brethren if we realize, and do not 
cease realizing, that this is our common task. Intercession, 
rethinking of our message, these are a help in addition to 
the simple substantial help we can give. Our Westem 
church in Germany raises, I think, double the amount of 
its budget in order to help our brethren keep .going. It 
is a lot of money, and we feel the burden sometimes. Yet 
we love to do it. If only we would not fail in giving the 
other type of help, too. 

As far as our brethren are concerned, in Spite of twenty- 
seven years of dictatorship for many of them, the Church 
still stands. We live, as one of our leaders said, “from post- 
ponement to postponement”; and in spite of this, we go on 
living. I think the only real explanation is what it says in 
Lamentations, “It is of the Lord’s mercy that we are not 
consumed.” 
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Over six hundred teen-agers take part in the youth program at First Presbyterian Church, Avenel, New Jersey. Among twenty- 
five or more adults who serve in the program as leaders of activities or as personal counselors are (from left to right) 
Rev. Robert Bonham, associate pastor; Walter Goos, minister to youth; Rev. Charles MacKenzie, pastor; Richard Menke, elder. 


A CHURCH 
MAKES A 
RIGHTABOUT 
FACE 


A vital and desperately needed youth program was launched 


because a church dared to do things differently 


by BERNARD IKELER 


Avucusr 1, 1960 
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Five years ago, a fast-growing indus- 
trial town in northern New Jersey woke 
up, badly shaken, to the fact that many 
of its teen-agers were falling into delin- 
quency. “The situation was all set for 
trouble of the most serious kind,” recalls 
Captain Kenneth Van Pelt, who heads 
the juvenile bureau in Avenel’s Police 
Department. “There were not only auto 
thefts, but beatings, dope, and assorted 
moral problems. There were strect- 
corner crowds that at any moment might 
have become full-fledged, organized 
gangs.” 

At the heart of the problem lay an 
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A CHURCH 
MAKES 
A RIGHTABOUT-FACE 


CONTINUED 


overwhelming fact and an understandable failure. Avenel 
(1960 population: 11,000), like every other community 
in Woodbridge Township, had been swamped by new 
residents. After World War II, heavy industry had arrived, 
followed by a wave of people from overflowing Jersey City, 
Bayonne, and Newark. In a decade, Avenel’s population 
had practically tripled. 

The town had failed to adjust. Accustomed to city ways, 
the newcomers felt at loose ends. Long-time residents feared 
the breaking of old social patterns, resented the necessity 
of radical community change. Neighborliness had vanished; 
decency and order had gone with it. 

The young, of course, were hurt worst. They needed 
opportunities to make friends, enjoy themselves, pursue 
worth-while hobbies. Civic efforts to provide such oppor- 
tunities fell short. The public schools, operating on a double- 
session schedule, were able to give but little help. 

The Reverend Charles §. MacKenzie, pastor of Avenel’s 
First Presbyterian Church, remembers a night when the 
session discussed the situation far into the small hours. 

“The whole thing,” he says, “was the upshot of a routine 
report—that the Sunday evening fellowship for young peo- 
ple was still meeting on Sunday evenings, and still had six 
members. . . . In other words, the obvious finally got through 
to us. Our church was hardly lifting a finger to minister to 
young people, the most unhappy and spiritually empty 
persons in our community 

“When our need for sleep broke up the meeting, we'd 
decided to serve youth—or wither away in shame,” says Dr. 
MacKenzie. “We certainly meant to avoid the latter, and by 
and large we had worked out a plan.” 

The church parlor, which previously had been “off limits’ 
for everyone but adults, became a basketball court and a 
roller-skating rink. The music room, redecorated with pic- 
tures of hot rods and equipped with a coke machine, be- 
came a teen-age lounge. 

At the same time, Dr. MacKenzie, together with a part- 
time youth pastor and the handful of young people in the 
congregation, launched “Operation Street-scraping.” Cas- 
ually introducing themselves to teen-agers in sweet shops, 
at playgrounds, or in other haunts, they spread the word 
that First Presbyterian was carrying on a varied roster of 
events especially for youth. 

Wherever this news brought the faintest flicker of re- 
sponse, the “Street-scrapers” proffered invitations to spe- 
cific gatherings. They followed up with phone calls, even 
offered hops by hot rod to the church. 

Within the first year, the number of young people in 
the Sunday evening fellowship rose to forty. Scores of teen- 
agers showed up on other nights of the week to take part 
in sports, learn hobbies, or dance. Small groups with mutual 
interests met on Saturday mornings in private homes. And 
more and more young people began to attend Sunday 
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school and worship services. 

During the initial months, the church’s youth ministry 
had been, in a sense, superficial. It had aimed at little more 
than keeping teen-agers off the streets. Now, however, it 
went deeper. Hobby groups reserved time for talking about 
the Christian faith. Basketball teams set aside minutes for 
prayer. Leaders noted that wherever the spiritual dimension 
was neglected, young people grew bored and dropped out. 
Where it was fostered, they came back for more. 

Slowly, an atmosphere of trust and openness developed, 
first tying together the teen-agers, then including the adult 
advisers as well. Young people with emotional and religious 
problems turned to the leaders for understanding, hope, 
and advice. 


o succest that the youth ministry of the Avenel 

church has never failed in a single instance would 

be foolish. (Any implication that every young per- 

son attracted to it was a potential hoodlum who 
soon became a juvenile saint would also be wrong.) But 
it is accurate to say that the church has aided dozens of 
youths with troubles of a kind seldom encountered in a 
typical congregation. 

One boy, for example, was considering suicide in the 
weeks just prior to his introduction to “Operation Street- 
scraping.” Often in trouble with the police, he found his 
parents stonily indifferent. “I hated them, and everybody 
else,” he says. “I didn’t care what happened to me—I only 
wanted it to happen fast.” 

Willing to try anything for “kicks,” he accepted an in- 
vitation to a youth affair at the church. “Everybody looked 
at me,” he relates, “and I decided they were all squares. 
I didn’t take part, but I went back again. After a while I 
started to go regularly.” 

Almost without realizing it, the boy gradually became 
a part of the group. What he learned about the Christian 
faith gave him a sense of worth and purpose. He began 
to like people—including his parents. 

“They come to church now,” he says proudly. “So do my 
brothers and sisters. . . . You should see how Mom treats 
me—she’s a real doll. And Dad is a swell guy. A wheel in 
the church!” 

The youth who once hated the world concludes: “I ex- 
pect to go to college after high school. [The church offers 
a few small scholarships.] I want a career of helping people. 
Maybe the ministry, maybe social service.” . 

Another boy who had been attracted by the church's 
youth ministry ran away from home with increasing fre- 
quency. Sometimes he appeared at the manse after dark, 
afraid to go home. At other times, police were unable to 
find him until the next day. 

One evening his mother phoned the church to inquire 
whether her “crazy son was wasting his time up there to- 
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Philip Herbert is an ardent weight-lifter. Other teen-agers have a big time at wrestling, tumbling, dancing, basketball, 
or hobbies. But they look for something more than recreation. If the spiritual dimension is neglected, they soon drop out. 


night.” The adult leader who took the call—a mother her- 
self—answered that the boy had not been seen. Then, as 
soon as possible, she drove to his home. 

“I wasn’t exactly made welcome,” she says. “And my 
questions were taken as insults. But I stayed with the par- 
ents while they waited for the police to phone, and bit by 
bit they told me about themselves. They were on the verge 
of divorce. The only remaining question was who would 
take the son. 

“Tm afraid I wasn’t diplomatic,” the adult adviser con- 
fesses. “I argued, I know. I said I thought that they were 
the real runaways—were running away from their problems 
without seriously trying to work them out. I urged them to 
talk with Dr. MacKenzie before breaking up their marriage. 
-». It was breakfast time when the police called and said 
they'd found the boy.” 

With the minister’s help, the couple managed to save 
their marriage. Their belligerence toward the church disap- 
peared, and they became members. “Our son was the one 
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who led us,” says the father. “Through him, we've found 
wonderful Christian friends. And we've found God.” 

Youth workers at the Avenel church observe that girls 
seem to have fewer problems than do boys. The advisers 
recall, however, a fourteen-year-old whose mother had died 
soon after the girl's birth. A lonely tomboy, she had long 
been a habitual truant from school and recently had begun 
dating the leader of a potential gang. 

“She showed up at the church in a black leather jacket 
that was their trademark,” a youth worker says. “Her fingers 
were yellow with cigarettes. Her language was foul.” 

Scornful of practically everything in the youth program, 
the girl did join.a group that was making model airplanes. 
The advisers, a husband and wife, praised her patience and 
skill, eventually persuaded her to visit their home to see an 
elaborate model which their seven-year-old son had made. 

“After that, I was like a member of the family,” writes 
the girl, now eighteen. “My father had done wonderfully, 
but just hadn’t been able to be both father and mother. . . . 
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My new ‘mother’ helped me fix my hair, and bought me a 
dress for church. . . . I felt like a human being.” 

The young woman is an office worker in a distant city. 
When she comes back to Avenel on vacation, she first goes 
to her father’s house, then stops by her “second home”— 
where she still finds, on the mantel, the model airplane that 
was her first link with First Presbyterian Church. 

By 1956, the congregation was ready to provide facilities 
specifically designed for the youth ministry. Activities in the 
revamped church parlor and music room were so popular 
(and so vigorous) that engineers feared for the supporting 
beams. What was, called for was a seventy-thousand-dollar 
building which would serve as a combination gymnasium 
and youth center, big enough to handle the six hundred 
or more young people who were showing up each week. 

Through small gifts and loans, the congregation obtained 
the money needed to buy materials. Men in the congrega- 
tion, aided by many others from different denominations 
or no faith in particular, put up the structure—under the 
direction of a contractor who worked full-time without 
charge. 

With new facilities, the youth program was expanded. 
The gymnasium and social room are in use every evening of 
the week. Young people take part in athletic contests, hobby 
groups, discussion circles, dancing—or just sit around and 


talk. In addition, there are opportunities to get skilled ty. 
toring in school subjects. 

During the summer, the young people go on beach par. 
ties, camping jaunts, and tours to nearby or distant points, 
They stage all-afternoon sports tournaments in_ parks 
throughout the township; strangers are urged to join not 
only the fun but the worship service around a campfire 
after sundown. 

“Our young people aren't pious—not by the wildest 
stretch of the imagination,” Dr. MacKenzie says. “They al- 
ways have a good time. But that isn’t the end of it. About 
thirty of them meet every Wednesday before breakfast to 
study the Bible. Nearly two hundred come to Sunday 
church school. And one out of five persons in the congre- 
gation at worship services is a teen-ager.” 

The young people themselves are able to give even better 
evidence that the youth ministry of the Avenel church goes 
into the most profound level of experience. Most of them 
have a sense of community, not only with other human be- 
ings but with God. They study the Christian faith; they pass 
along word of it. They worship, and they serve. 

Five years ago, the First Presbyterian Church at Avenel 
found a sore in the community. It gave more than first aid. 
It offered the strength of the Christian faith to create hope 
and love. 


A serious discussion on dating problems is the main business of the evening. But before it begins, there is just enough 
time for a couple of songs led by the junior-high fellowship adviser, Miss Norma Taubert—who works in a welfare agency. 
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An address 





to the National Council of United Presbyterian Men, 


March 19, 1960 


MR. CHAIRMAN AND FELLOW PRESBYTERIANS: 

During the forty years that I have served as a mem- 
ber of the Board of the United Presbyterian Founda- 
tion and its predecessor, the Board of Trustees, I have 
learned something of the great financial needs of our 
corporate Church. 

It has, as you know, the responsibility to provide 
funds for pensions, church extension, theological and 
Christian education, and for our missions at home and 
abroad. 

It is not my purpose to burden you with statistics, 
but it is my considered opinion that, if our Church 
is to pay our retired ministers a pension which will 
enable them to live decently; if it is to maintain its 
position by helping to finance churches in thousands 
of new community centers springing up all over this 
country; and if it is to do its fair share in the fields of 
missions and education—the corporate Church could 
wisely spend at least twice as much as it now receives. 

Why does not our Church receive adequate money 
for these purposes? It is generally conceded that there 
is more wealth represented in our Church than is to 
be found in any other denomination; and yet there 
are twenty-six denominations whose benevolences per 
communicant greatly exceed ours—in fact, one of these, 
a tenth our size, receives more money for benevolences 
than we do. Of course, all of these denominations are 
much smaller than ours. Are we to be excused, how- 
ever, for not raising our share simply because we have 
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more people to deal with? 

In order to obtain the answer to these questions, I 
have discussed them with many men in business and 
in the professions who are dedicated Christian members 
of our Church. Many of these men could afford to 
give far more than they do. Most of them give liber- 
ally to charity, moderately to their local churches, and 
not at all to the corporate Church. A few of them will 
give when we demonstrate the needs; but the great 
majority are strongly opposed to much of what the 
corporate Church is doing. 


Church should not go into politics 
They cannot understand how our corporate Church 


could tolerate such statements and pronouncements 
on social issues as they have seen in the press. They 
feel that the corporate Church should not go into poli- 
tics; that it has no mandate to meddle in secular affairs. 
They know that the National Council of Churches is 
composed of representatives from the denominations, 
and therefore is a creature of the denominations, When 
the National Council of Churches makes a statement, 
they naturally assume that if our denomination does 
not repudiate such a statement, it must be in favor of 
it. They feel that many of those who are primarily 
responsible for these statements have neither the knowl- 
edge nor the competence to make them. They know, 
too, that these pronouncements frequently coincide with 
the communist objectives. (Continued) 
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The Church and Secular Affairs 


Let us take a look at some of the statements which 
have stirred up so much controversy. A case in point 
was the so-called World Order Study Conference, 
whose findings were widely publicized in the news- 
papers throughout the United States. Typical of this 
publicity was the news story carried in The New York 
Times: 


Cleveland, November 21—Leaders of American 
Protestantism voted unanimously today in favor 
of United States recognition of Communist China 
and its admission to the U.N. The vote was taken 
at the end of the four-day World Order Study 
Conference sponsored by the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. The Coun- 
cil represents twenty-seven major Protestant bod- 
ies and six Eastern Orthodox groups. 


Here we have it in so many words that American 
Protestantism throughout the length and breadth of 
our land favors recognition of Red China. Not a word 
in the entire news story indicates that the Conference 
spoke only for its individual members, although the 
National Council of Churches assures us that this was 
the case. 


Ministers oppose Red China recognition 

It is pretty generally agreed that ethically no organ- 
ization should permit any committee, council, or con- 
ference which it may set up, to publish its report un- 
less it is first approved by such organization; otherwise 
the public erroneously concludes that such a report 
expresses the convictions of that organization. In this 
case, the National Council of Churches did not ap- 
prove the report of its Conference. Reliable polls 
subsequently taken revealed the fact that even 85 per 
cent of the ministers opposed recognition of Red China. 
Thus the Conference, instead of speaking for Protes- 
tantism, represented but a small percentage of its 
constituency. 

When our General Assembly met last May, oppor- 
tunity was afforded to make amends for misleading 
the public by repudiating the report of the World 
Order Study Conference. Our Church not only failed 
to avail itself of this opportunity, but it endorsed the 
report of its Social Action group, which report, referring 
to the World Order Study Conference, stated: 


First, that its delegates and conferences spoke 
only for themselves; 

Second, that it has provoked not only responsi- 
ble discussion, but irresponsible censure; and, 

Third, that immediate recognition may not be 
feasible. 


When the delegates to the General Assembly ap 
proved this report, did they realize that they were ix 
effect accusing 80 per cent or 90 per cent of the men 
bers of our Church of being irresponsible? I think not 
because these delegates were interested in building uw 
our Church, not tearing it down. Has our Social Actiop 
group led us into a position which is unworthy of ow 
great Church? 

Other statements about which there is a wide differ. 
ence of opinion deal with: collective bargaining, capital 
punishment, alcohol, planned parenthood, segregation, 
international trade and other international relationships, 
public housing, public education, United Nations, dic. 
tating to government its policies on agriculture, natural 
resources, and all manner of relationships betwee 
government and people, etcetera, etcetera. 

Now I am an old man. For sixty years most of my 
time and energy have been devoted to the oil industry. 
It might be possible for me to give an intelligent answer 
to 10 per cent of the problems incident to petroleum. 
Petroleum represents but a small segment of industry 
—industry but a segment of our economy, and our econ- 
omy but a part of human relationships. Is it possible 
for this Social Action group, or any other group of mea, 
to have the knowledge and competence to pass judg- 
ment on the whole gamut of human relationships? Cal- 
vin thought not; the Westminster divines thought not; 
our founding fathers thought not; may I humbly state, 
I think not. 

This reminds us of the schoolmaster in the Deserted 
Village of whom Oliver Goldsmith wrote: 


“While words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around: 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew.” 


Errors on three counts cited 

Now, there are certain right and proper functions 
which the corporate Church should perform without 
compromise and irrespective of the interests of any 
group. I have not heard these business and _profes- 
sional men seriously criticize the operations of cur local 
churches. They do, however, complain that the Clureh 
has erred on three counts: 


First, that many of these statements are con- 
trary to both Natural Law and the freedoms and 
rights guaranteed by our Constitution and Bill of 
Rights; 

Second, that the corporate Church had no man- 
date from its members to make these statements; 

Third, and more importantly, that many of these 
statements clearly violate the Constitution of our 
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Church and the basic tenets of Protestantism. 


As to the first point, these men believe that Ameri- 
can enterprise, as presently practiced and commonly 
referred to as the capitalistic system, has been the great- 
est material boon to mankind ever devised in the history 
of the world. They believe that capitalism can exist only 
in an atmosphere of freedom; that freedom is a Chris- 
tian concept; and that one of the cornerstones of Chris- 
tianity is morality. Many of them understand and be- 
lieve in the philosophy that inspired our founding fa- 
thers to write the Constitution, the Bill of Rights, and 
the Declaration of Independence. 


Founding fathers strongly religious 
Our founding fathers were a strongly religious peo- 


ple, over 60 per cent of them being of Calvinistic stock. 
They knew that one of the first things Christianity 
teaches us is that man must so discipline himself that he 
will govern his life in accordance with the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Golden Rule. 

They knew, too, that every government down through 
the corridors of time had usurped more and more power 
over the lives and activities of the people, until they had 
been reduced to a state of serfdom. They recognized 
that some government was necessary if order was to be 
maintained; but they were also convinced that the more 
divine authority the people would accept as a rule for 
their conduct, the less governmental authority would be 
necessary. And so they set up a pattern to live by, in 
which Christianity, morality, self-discipline, freedom, 
and limited government all played an important part. 
The writings of our forebears are replete with this phi- 
losophy. George Washington in his Farewell Address 
said: “Religion and morality are the indispensable sup- 
ports of freedom.” 

And so these members of our Church have concluded 
that, inasmuch as many of these statements and pro- 
nouncements violated their individual freedoms, the 
Church was acting outside of its proper sphere. 

As to the second point, they contended that the cor- 
porate Church should not make such sweeping state- 
ments, because they do not represent the views of their 
constituency. 

As to the third point, I talked to and corresponded 
with many ministers in our denomination. 

A number of ministers quoted John Calvin’s remarks 
referring to Luke 12: 


“Our Lord intended to draw a distinction be- 
tween the political kingdoms of this world and the 
government of his church, because he had been 
appointed by the Father to be a Teacher, but was 
not a magistrate to divide inheritances. . .. Let us 
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hold by this rule that everyone keep within the 
limits of the calling which God has given him.” 


One minister wrote to me as follows: 

“From the beginning of Presbyterianism, the 
separate jurisdiction of the civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities was a distinction firmly grasped and 
clearly expressed by our Reformed Fathers. In 
the Second Book of Discipline, agreed upon in the 
General Assembly of 1578, only six years after the 
death of John Knox, it is expressly declared that 
only ecclesiastical things be handled in the Assem- 
blies, and that there be no meddling with anything 
pertaining to the civil jurisdiction.” 


And many ministers called my attention to Chapter 
21, Section 5, of the Westminster Confession of Faith 
(written in 1641 and which is still a part of the Con- 
stitution of our Church) which states as follows: 


“Synods and Councils are to handle or conclude 
nothing but that which is ecclesiastical; and are 
not to intermeddle with civil affairs which concern 
the Commonwealth, unless by way of humble pe- 
tition in cases extraordinary; or, by way of advice, 
for satisfaction of conscience, if they be thereunto 
required by the civil magistrate.” 


Presbyterian ministers also called my attention to 
the Form of Government which was first drawn up by 
the Synod of New York and Philadelphia in 1788. This 
document states in Chapter 8, Section 3: 


“These Assemblies ought not to possess any 
civil jurisdiction, nor to inflict any civil penalties. 
Their power is wholly moral or spiritual, and that 
only ministerial and declarative. They possess the 
right of requiring obedience to the laws of Christ; 
and of excluding the disobedient and disorderly 
from the privileges of the Church.” 


The same limitation of jurisdiction is expressed in 
similar words in the Form of Government, Chapter 5, 
Section 3, as enacted by the recent 171st General As- 
sembly. 

Another minister called my attention to the inaugural 
address of Philip Schaff, the eminent historian, who, 
when installed as Professor of Church History in Union 
Theological Seminary in New York in 1887, stated: 


“The Church exhorts, and uses moral suasion; 
the State commands, and enforces obedience. The 
Church punishes by rebuke, suspension, and ex- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Bible study, counseling, 
and finding baby-sitters 
are just three of the services offered 


to military families by 


Mount Hol ys 


Full-Time Neighbor 


by MARY ANN GEHRES 


At Nike missile site near Mount Holly, Mrs. Clarence B. Davenport and Pfc William 
Willard check list of Army men to be invited to a Sunday-night supper at the Pres- 
byterian parish visitor's home. The youthful soldier plays on the church baseball 
team, and Mrs. Davenport is anxious to whet his interest in other parish activities. 
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One stifling morning last October a 
dust-covered car pulled up in front of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Mount 
Holly, New Jersey. An Army sergeant 
and his weary-looking wife climbed out, 
Five of their youngsters and a grand- 
mother remained in the automobile—the 
baby had been left with friends. 

The couple walked into the church 
office and asked, “Is there a Mrs. Daven. 
port here?” 

Rising from her desk, Mrs. Clarence 
B. Davenport introduced herself and in- 
quired if she could be of help. 

The couple’s story poured out. Fora 
week the family had been camping out 
in a motel while the sergeant and his 
wife looked for a place to live. They had 
been to a chaplain, to the Salvation 
Army, and to several local realtors, but 
without success. Finally the chaplain 
suggested that they seek Mrs. Daven- 
port’s aid. 

On learning the size of the family and 
the top rent the sergeant could pay, Mrs. 
Davenport felt dubious about their 
chances of finding suitable quarters. But, 
somewhere from the recesses of her 
memory, she dredged up a conversation 
she had had with a farmer about a ranch 
house he was planning to lease; it was 
rundown, but livable. 

A telephone call secured the house for 
the couple at a modest rent. “My reward 
was seeing the light in their tired faces,” 
Mrs. Davenport recalls. 

At first glance, tracking down present- 
able housing for a sergeant might appear 
to be outside a church worker's realm. 
But it falls well within the specifications 
of Elizabeth Davenport's job, for she is 
one of eighteen national missionaries 
with an unwieldy and not wholly de- 
scriptive title: parish visitor to military 
personnel in civilian communities in the 
U.S.A. The work of these women is sup- 
ported by One Great Hour of Sharing 
funds. 

The parish visitors are sent by the 
Board of National Missions into areas 
where there are heavy concentrations of 
service families living in off-the-base 
housing. Their assignment is to help 
Presbyterian pastors and congregations 
weave these military men and families 
into church life. Secondly, they strive to 
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ease the service-newcomers adjustment 
in the community. 

Unless such a conscious welcome is 
given, the members of an armed-forces 
family may move into a town and out 
again without a church taking heed of 
them. In some localities, the transient 
service families are actually rebuffed 
when they try to enter into church and 
community activities; if a parish visitor 
is assigned to one of these areas, she 
works to create a more hospitable at- 
mosphere. 

Mrs. Davenport’s beat is Mount Holly 
and the towns, trailer camps, and devel- 
opments surrounding it, where hundreds 
of servicemen stationed at Fort Dix, Ma- 
guire Air Force Base, and a Nike missile 
site live with their families. She makes 
her headquarters in her own church and 
works closely with her pastor, Dr. James 
K. Morse, as well as with the chaplains 
who serve the men and their families 
with homes on the three military posts. 

Usually Betty Davenport's first meet- 
ing with a service family is a good deal 
less frenzied than her introduction to the 
harassed, homeless sergeant and_ his 
wife. Just as soon as she learns that a 
serviceman and his family have moved 
into the Mount Holly area, she calls in 
their home—her friends have dubbed 
her “the church’s welcome wagon.” If 
the newcomers have a Presbyterian 
background, or there is no church of 
their denomination in the vicinity, she 
welcomes them to the worship and pro- 
gram of the Mount Holly Presbyterian 
church. 

Back in the church office, Mrs. Daven- 
port gives the names of any new pros- 
pects to Dr. Morse, to the appropriate 
persons in the congregation’s zones and 
organizations, and to the corps of serv- 
ice-wife callers. As chairman of the ses- 
sion’s evangelism committee and as 
spiritual life-evangelism secretary of the 
women’s association, she is in an advan- 
tageous position to encourage a follow- 
through. 

Betty Davenport emphasizes that her 
overtures reflect the welcome that the 
Mount Holly Presbyterians give new- 
comers, both service-connected and ci- 
vilian. “We've moved nine times in thir- 
teen years, and for’the first time we felt 
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Betty Davenport calls at home of Mrs. Robert W. McWha, whose husband is a master 
sergeant in the Air Force, to deliver literature on the Christian upbringing of 
children. The two women met at a family-life conference sponsored by Maguire Air 
Base chaplains, and quickly discovered a mutual interest: their teen-age daughters. 
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MOUNT HOLLY’S 
FULL-TIME NEIGHBOR 


at home in a church,” wrote a colonel’s 
wife after leaving Mount Holly. Mrs. 
Davenport is quick to point out that 
while her work plays a part in building 
this image of a friendly congregation, the 
spiritual ministry of the church and the 
members’ readiness to give the new- 
comers positions of leadership are much 
more influential. 

Terming her work “friendship evan- 
gelism,” the Mount Holly parish visitor 
offers a variety of neighborly services. 
She recommends baby-sitters, household 
help, practical nurses; and introduces 
newcomers to older residents with sim- 
ilar interests. On week-day mornings, 
which she spends in the church office 
doing her routine record-keeping and 
letter-writing, the telephone rings inter- 
mittently as the service wives call in. 
Their questions range from Scout troops 
to libraries to a good pediatrician. 

She organizes picnics and teas to greet 
newcomers and wish departing families 
godspeed. At Christmas time she holds 
an open house in her home. When a sol- 
dier or an airman is sent overseas to a 
base (such as Korea) where his family 
may not accompany him, the parish 
worker makes a special effort to call fre- 


quently on his wife and children. 

And then when a family leaves per- 
manently for another assignment, she 
keeps the church in touch via personal 
correspondence and the parish newslet- 
ter. 

Mrs. Davenport tries to be on hand 
for the momentous events in a family’s 
life. She visits to rejoice with the parents 
when a new baby arrives home from the 
hospital. Just recently the parish visitor 
and her husband were asked to serve in 
loco parentis at the wedding of a youth- 
ful airman from Oregon and his home- 
town sweetheart. When there is a death, 
she brings the solace of the Christian 
faith as well as practical help in making 
arrangements for the funeral. 

The roomy colonial house where Betty 
Davenport resides with her husband, a 
retired teacher of vocational agriculture, 
and their two children—Nancy, seven- 
teen, and Arthur, eleven—is a valuable 
adjunct to her work. Servicemen’s visit- 
ing fiancées and parents have found an 
overnight welcome there, as have sev- 
eral military couples whom the hospi- 
table Davenports have taken in for 
weeks at a time. A number of lonely 
single soldiers, airmen, and sailors drop 
in occasionally for a meal and compan- 
ionable visit. 

One group in whom Betty Davenport 
has taken a particular interest are the 
dozens of foreign-born wives living 
around Mount Holly—young women 
from eighteen countries spoke about 
their homelands at one women’s associa- 


Both hail and farewell calls are on a parish visitor's agenda, and Mrs. Davenport 
stops in to say good-by to the David D. Brandts, soon to leave for Turkey. Active 
Presbyterians, Captain and Mrs. Brandt urged many military families to attend Mount 
Holly church, helped organize a Bible study class, which Mrs. Davenport sponsors. 
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tion meeting she planned. To smooth the 
wives’ adjustment, Mrs. Davenport co. 
operated with several community organi. 
zations in arranging English-language 
and citizenship classes. She has helped 
many a girl over a spell of homesickness 
by introducing her to other young 
women from her own country. 

“It has become known around Mount 
Holly that our church is available to 
help with people’s problems, and in- 
creasingly the military families are tum- 
ing to us for counseling,” Dr. Morse said 
recently. Assisting her pastor, Mrs. Day- 
enport has become the confidante of a 
number of service men and wives who 
appreciate working their troubles out 
with someone who is not in the military, 
Cases of marital infidelity resulting from 
husbands’ prolonged trips abroad, child- 
rearing tensions, and social misunder- 
standings arising from interracial mar- 
riages are frequent. 

The problems the parish worker feels 
she is not equipped to handle are re 
ferred to Dr. Morse, the chaplains, or a 
community mental-health agency. She 
often works closely with the armed- 
forces family service organizations and 
with the military wives’ groups. 

Mrs. Davenport has the reputation of 
being a veritable guidebook to commu- 
nity facilities, and she has been called 
on to suggest schools for blind and deaf 
children, agencies for adopting young- 
sters, an organization where a down-and- 
out family can obtain material relief. 

As a resident of Mount Holly for 
twenty-three years, she can make know- 
ing referrals. A native Pennsylvanian and 
a graduate of Presbyterian-related Wil- 
son College (she also has a master’s de- 
gree in guidance from Columbia), the 
former Elizabeth S. McClure taught 
English and Latin in the Mount Holly 
high school before her marriage. 

In times of emergency, Mrs. Daven- 
port does not pause to make a referral. 
She and her husband move in to serve 
as concerned neighbors and proxy par- 
ents to the young couples away from 
home and relatives. An instance of how 
the Davenports take over occurred just 
last month when the wife of an Army 
sergeant in Korea came down with phle- 
bitis. 

Mrs. Davenport cooked the meals for 
several days and looked after the couple’s 
two children. Mr. Davenport took the 
family’s laundry home and ran it through 
the automatic washer. When the wife 
went to the hospital, the parish visitor 
found temporary homes for the young- 
sters, cleaned and scrubbed the apart- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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DANGEROUS 
TONGUE 


The way members of a congregation speak 
about their pastor can help or hurt the 


work of the church 


by Charlie W. Shedd 


Dr. Charlie W. Shedd is pastor of the Memorial Drive Presby- 
terian Church in Houston, Texas. 


Aucusr 1, 1960 


We use the tongue to bless our Father, God, and we use 
the same tongue to curse our fellow men, who are all created 
in God’s likeness. Blessing and curses come out of the same 
mouth—surely, my brothers, this is the sort of thing that 
never ought to happen. (James 3:9-10, J. B. Phillips’ Letters 
to Young Churches). 


wo THiNnGcs happened in our parish recently which point 
a the truth of these piercing words from James. One of 
them is most humiliating. The other brings a warm glow. 

The first story started one night in a steak house in Dallas. 
A member of our congregation was having dinner with the 
president of a dynamic young company. They were discuss- 


‘ing mutual problems. As they shared confidences, conversa- 


tion turned to the company vice-president. He was a valu- 
able man, but as things stood now, he was fast becoming 
impossible. The man was overdrinking. His associates had 
tried various treatments; the company had gone to consid- 
erable expense for cures. His friends pleaded, scolded, 
threatened. Nothing worked. 

The member of our congregation spoke up. If you knew 
this man, you would realize that it would be natural for him 
to ask, “Have you tried the Lord?” 

“Somewhere,” he said, “there must be a minister who 
could get your vice-president through to God. If you don’t 
know the right one, I do. I wish this fellow could meet my 
pastor. I sure wish he could see him.” Then the subject 
moved on to other things and continued into the night. 

Six weeks later, the phone rang. It was long-distance, 
Dallas calling. The president told me his story, gave me the 
tragic report that his assistant was now on the ropes for sure, 
and asked if I could help. 

People usually put the question that way, and we learn 
sometimes to let it go. Of course, I couldn’t help. But maybe 
I could be the agent through whom God might be of help. 
So we made the appointment. 

I often falter in personal consultation. A book to list my 
failures would make a lengthy volume. But this was one of 
those situations where everything seemed to break exactly 
as it should. It is not that I am a wise counselor. The longer 
I work with people, the more I marvel that doctors, psychi- 
atrists, ministers are able to do anything at all in the vast 
regions of a tangled mind. But “with God all things are pos- 
sible.” This. particular case worked to God's glory because 
everyone was on the same wave length, moved by loyalty, 
charged with enthusiasm. 

To be brief, the man was helped. His alcoholism is cur- 
rently arrested. Today he works once more with confidence. 
He is back with his wife and children. It looks as if he “got 
through” to ‘the Lord, and the Lord “got through” to him. 

This is not pious talk. No pastor did this job. But Christ 
did, through his church. Because one church member spoke 
with enthusiasm, that member’s church became a channel 
for redeeming human life. James is very much on center 
when he says, “The human tongue is physically small, but 
what tremendous effects it can boast of!” (Continued) 
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THE DANGEROUS TONGUE 


CONTINUED 


Story two, if I were to have my choice, would be left 
untold. But it will not get lost. I have buried it often and set 
up any number of markers over its ugly head. Yet some- 
times, when I am not looking, it pushes over the tombstone 
and cries for a hearing. The lady involved asked me to tell 
it. So, even though it embarrasses me personally, I am con- 
vinced this has to be. 

A man was killed one night in an auto accident. He was 
driving in the fog when his car moved over too far into the 
path of an onrushing truck. He had been drinking too much. 
This was no alcoholic. He was a “dabbler” who sometimes 
had an overload before he recognized his limits. He was a 
jolly chap with lots of friends. He was popular at the club, 
coming up fast in his business. 

He left a wife and four children. They had moved to our 
community less than two months before this happened. Two 
or three times they attended our church. Although they were 
not members of our congregation, I felt led to call at the 
home and express my sympathy. 

To telescope the account, I came to know the family well. 
It was natural that before they moved back to their former 
home in the East, I was asked to come for a prayer and one 
last visit. 

Now comes the embarrassment. When she had ushered 
the children out to play, the young widow began, “Dr. 
Shedd, I’m sure this will hurt, but I think you should know 
something.” Very human and all ears, I urged her to con- 
tinue. “My husband,” she began, “drank too much. He had 
been drinking too much the night he was killed. This had 
been going on for some time, and I had so hoped your 
church might be able to reach him. He was such a good man 
at heart. He had so much to offer. But he was looking for an 
excuse to avoid the church, and he found it. You remember 
we came to church a little and took a look. But then one 
night something happened. At a party we were attending, 
the conversation turned to churches. When we mentioned 
we were visiting yours, one particular couple took us aside 
and told us a story. They said that they had played bridge 
recently with a man and his wife from your congregation. 
Seems our new acquaintances belonged to another denom- 
ination than yours and had been considering a change. But 
when they asked your member and his wife how they liked 
you, the answer was very negative. I know this is going to 
hurt, but they said you weren’t nearly serious enough for 
them. Your children’s sermons were quite ridiculous. You 
sometimes told jokes in the pulpit. They weren't even sure 
you were sincere. That fixed it for our acquaintances. It 
fixed it for my husband. As I said, he was looking for an out. 
I could never get him back to your church. He wouldn't 
budge. So he just didn’t go anywhere. I’m not saying he 
wouldn't have been killed if he’d never heard these things. 
But he heard, and now he’s gone. I just had to tell you. I 
wish some time you'd tell your folks how much it matters 
what they say.” 

She has moved from the parish now and has long since 
settled down in her former home. But the story would not 
quiet until I did what the lady asked. 

She was right about this: we cannot be sure either way. 
But if the man and his wife who gossiped were guilty of 
causing “one of these little ones to stumble,” we pray for 
their forgiveness. 
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“A whole forest can be set ablaze by a tiny spark of fire, 
and the tongue is as dangerous as any fire with vast poten- 
tialities for evil.” (James 3:6, Phillips.) 


A, I muse on these two stories and set their mysterious 
happenings against the background of these words of the 
book of James, I pale before the truth that a single church 
member's careless tongue can block the saving grace of 
Christ in human lives. 

I must ask God's forgiveness for any mistakes of mine 
which contributed to such a tragedy. Every one of us is 
human, and clergymen often show poor judgment. Some of 
our weaknesses may be obvious to all. Other faults may be 
known only to a few. Yet.no true man of the cloth will be 
around long in any church, for reasons human and reasons 
heavenly, before he begins to say and do things unliked by 
some, hated by others. 

It is not in the nature of things that everyone in the 
church should like the pastor. Whenever “everyone just 
loves Doctor X,” there must be something wrong with Doc- 
tor X. Everyone didn’t “just love” Jesus. 

As a very human minister, I wish sometimes that it were 
possible to please all men. Even Christ must have ached a 
bit when he saw someone whom he had hoped to hold go 
away. But the honest preacher doesn't aim to be liked above 
all else. If he is worth keeping, he is working every day at 
being a real mouthpiece for the Lord for things beautiful 
and comely, but also for the hard, unvarnished truth. 

Yet no matter who he is, the fact stands that so long as he 
is pastor in a particular church, he is the ministerial tool 
through whom the Lord must work in that parish. Since this 
is true, the church member who cannot be loyal with his 
tongue has these four choices open to him if he would not 
endanger the work of Christ: 

1. He may ask the Lord to guard his words in public that 
the work of the kingdom may not be hindered in his church. 
2. He may go directly to his pastor and talk out whatever 
criticism he has. (I am well aware that in spite of scriptural 
injunction to the point, this is easier said than done and 
quite impossible in some cases. ) 

3. If he cannot do this, if he simply has to declare himself, 
he may go to the proper authorities in his church and pre- 
sent his case in open honesty. 

4. If the leaders who guide the destinies of the church are 
not in agreement with his reactions, then he must either 
determine to be subject to the brethren so long as he is given 
grace to be so, or he must seek another church home else- 
where in which he can be loyal. 

No church needs to be the agent for every heart. God is 
for all, and all are for him. But all churches are not for all, 
and all pastors are not for everyone. If there are no other 
churches of his denomination about, then, for Christ’s sake, 
the unhappy member must make any other adjustment 
than to shift into habits of speech which are loaded with 
deadly poison to the works of the Lord. 

The third chapter of James is a poignant summary of 
the Christian’s verbal stewardship. James closes his chal- 
lenge on this high note: F 

“The wisdom that comes from God is first utterly pure, 
then peace-loving, gentle, approachable, full of tolerant 
thoughts and kindly actions, with no breath of favoritism or 
hint of hypocrisy. And the wise are peacemakers who go on 
quietly sowing for a harvest of righteousness—in other peo- 
ple and in themselves.” (James 3:17-18, Phillips.) 
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New Refugee Law Can Admit 8,000 


Leaders of religious agencies con- 
cerned with refugee work received with 
mixed feelings the emergency legisla- 
tion passed recently by the Senate to 
admit additional refugees into the U.S. 

Dr. R. Norris Wilson, executive direc- 
tor of Church World Service, saw Con- 
gressional action on refugee immigration 
as being in the main “deeply disappoint- 
ing.” Msgr. Edward E. Swanstrom, 
executive director of Catholic Relief 
Services-National Catholic Welfare Con- 


Mr. and Mrs. Carolus Pichel (right) and their twelve children po: 


ference, said that voluntary agencies 
will be “very pleased” with the legisla- 
tion, although, he observed, it will allow 
only a limited number of refugees to 
come into the U.S. 

Vernon E. Bergstrom, director of the 
Lutheran Immigration Service, said that 
the measure “has been long awaited and 
is sorely needed.” 

Introduced by Rep. Francis E. Wal- 
ter of Pennsylvania, the bill, previously 
passed by the House, was approved by 
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the Senate in the closing hours of its 
session before recessing for the national 
political conventions. 

The measure provides that the United 
States will accept during the next two 
years up to 25 per cent of the total num- 
ber of refugees resettled in other West- 
ern countries since the start of the World 
Refugee Year, July 1, 1959. The Year 
closed on June 30. 

An estimated 5,000 to 8,000 refugees 
will be eligible under the act. It applies 


20 fer @ family pevtralt following thelr euitvel tact month. tn 


los Angeles from the Netherlands. The Pichels, who are expecting their thirteenth child, are Dutch refugees from indonesia. 
They are sponsored by the Brentwood Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles and the Presbyterian Church of Pacific Palisades. 
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only to those under the mandate of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees. Generally, these are persons 
who have fled their country of origin 
and can no longer look to it for assist- 
ance. A feature of the legislation pro- 
vides for the admittance of 500 “difficult- 
to-resettle,” or handicapped, refugees, 
many of whom have lived in European 
camps for some fifteen years. 

Dr. Wilson said that “we have 
learned to be grateful” for anything Con- 
gress does to aid refugee immigration. 
He stressed that he thought Congress 
had not done enough, however, espe- 
cially in view of the aims of the World 
Refugee Year. “We hope that when it 
reconvenes, more favorable action will 
be taken on this subject,” he added. 


A Toddler’s Trip 
On “The Chief” 


When two-year-old Alexander de Rid- 
der was lifted down from a car on the 
“San Francisco Chief” into the arms of 
his waiting father, it was the final stage 
in a Holland-to-California odyssey with 
ecumenical overtones. 

Alexander’s parents, Bruno and Betsy 


de Ridder, are members of the Neth- 
erlands Reformed Church who fled from 
Indonesia to Holland in 1955. Mr. de 
Ridder’s father was killed during the 
Japanese invasion of Java, and ‘his 
mother lost her life during the Indone- 
sian revolt. 

This past May, under the auspices 
of the United Presbyterian Committee 
on Resettlement Services, the couple 
embarked from Rotterdam with their 
four children: Eugene, six; Elfiera, five; 
Henrica, four; and Alexander. Rounding 
out the family was Mrs. de Ridder’s five- 
year-old nephew, Percy Klavert. 

On arrival in Hoboken, the de Ridders 
were assisted by a Church World Serv- 
ice worker in boarding a train for Cali- 
fornia, where their sponsors, the people 
of First Presbyterian Church of El Cajon, 
were completing plans for a welcome. 

A short distance out of Chicago, little 
Alexander became acutely ill, and a 
radio-telephone call requesting a physi- 
cian to meet the train was put through 
to Fort Madison, Iowa. During a ten- 
minute stop in the Iowa city, Dr. F. R. 
Richmond, Jr., a Methodist, boarded the 
train; he quickly diagnosed the young- 
ster’s illness as pneumonia—he had a 


Two-year-old Alexander de Ridder runs to mother on arrival in El Cajon, Calif. Dea- 
con George Mothersole (center) and Mr. de Ridder met boy following train trip. 
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104° temperature. With their scanty 
knowledge of English deserting them in 
the emergency, the frightened parents 
permitted the doctor to take Alexander 
off the train—they thought he had 
chicken pox or smallpox and did not 
realize they could make a layover in their 
journey. 

As the train continued on to the 
West Coast, a number of passengers be- 
came concerned about the family’s 
plight and contributed $90 to help them 
with their expenses. Two Presbyterians 
—the conductor, W. R. Saunders, a Fort 
Madison church member, and elder 
W. E. Long from Gary, Indiana—made 
a special effort to ease the parents’ wor- 
ries about their missing child during the 
rest of the trip to San Diego. 

Meanwhile, back in Fort Madison, 
Alexander was taken to Sacred Heart 
Hospital and .placed in an oxygen tent. 
Via long-distance telephone, the Rev- 
erend William M. Pfautz, pastor of the 
Union Presbyterian Church in Fort Mad- 
ison, kept the Reverend Rolland C. Stone 
of the El Cajon church posted on the 
child’s condition and made arrangements 
for him to rejoin his family. Mr. Stone 
also received a long-distance call from 
Mr. Long, who had a long list of names 
of passengers anxious to be kept in- 
formed about Alexander’s progress. 

After six days’ hospitalization, Alex- 
ander—with a new wardrobe from the 
Fort Madison church people—was put 
aboard the “Chief.” Serving as stand-in 
parents for the trip were a Roman Cath- 
olic couple, the Quentin Chestnuts, who 
were traveling to San Francisco with 
their two adopted youngsters, both refu- 
gees from Germany. 

At Barstow, California, Alexander 
was met by his father and deacon George 
Mothersole, who drove the two de Rid- 
ders the two hundred miles to E] Cajon. 
There the child, in good health, had a 
joyful reunion with his mother and the 
other four youngsters. Before long, he 
was completely at home in the family’s 
new house, which had been filled with 
furniture, food, and clothing by the El 
Cajon Presbyterians. 

The de Ridders are seven of the 
1,109 (as of July 7) United Presbyte- 
rian-sponsored Dutch Indonesians who 
have arrived in the U.S.A. during the 
past eighteen months under Public Law 
85:892. This legislation expired on June 
30, but was extended two days later 
when Congress voted to admit an addi- 
tional 9,500 Dutch Indonesians during 
the next two years. (See page 21) 
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“Family Group” is by Henry Moore, contemporary sculptor “Crucifixion” is a welded bronze sculpture by Leslie Thorn- 
noted for massive archaism of work in bronze and stone. ton, who exhibits in Europe, South America, United States. 


British Artist-Craftsmen Show Tours U.S. 


HERE Is ample evidence that many 
_ perctatae artists are selecting re- 
ligious subject material. One striking 
example is the British Artist-Craftsmen 
show now touring the United States un- 
der the auspices of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. Of the 175 items by 85 artists 
that comprise the exhibit, approximately 
half are of religious significance, ranging 
from the Crucifixion, and Madonna and 
Child, to the Garden of Eden, and Dan- 
iel with a Lion. 

Exhibits include sculpture, stained 
glass, tapestries, ceramics, and Bibles by 
such noted artists as Jacob Epstein, 
Henry Moore, John Piper, Graham Suth- 
erland, and Ben Nicholson. 

Offered under the patronage of Queen 
Elizabeth II, the show is sponsored by 
John Hay Whitney, American Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain; Sir John Rothen- 
stein, director of the Tate Gallery; 
rrenchard Cox, director of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum; and others. 

British Artist-Craftsmen, last shown 
in New York’s Coliseum, is scheduled to 
appear in the Toledo Museum of Art, 
Toledo, Ohio; Joslyn Art Museum, 
Omaha, Nebraska; and the Museum of 
Art, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. : 
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New Zealand-been John Hutton with his ‘Madonna and Child,’ an engraving on glass. 
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RUDELL STITCH: 
HERO 
AND CHURCHMAN 


UDELL STITCH, a quiet, serious boy in Louisville, Ken 
R tucky, had to quit high school in his sophomore year 
to go to work, not a very promising beginning for a career. 

Yet ten years later Stitch was internationally known in the 
sports world, had received the Carnegie Medal for heroism, 
and had been given many honors by his city and state, in- 
cluding being made a Kentucky Colonel. 

For Stitch was more than just a good boxer, ranked at the 
peak of his career as number three welterweight in the 
world. Louisville learned to know him as a solid family man 
—he married early, had six children. Presbyterians in the 
city knew him as an earnest churchman; although only in 
his mid-twenties, he was made elder in the Hope Presbyte- 
rian Church. The boxing world knew him as a clean, honor- 
able fighter; as The Louisville Times put it recently, “If all 
boxers were made of the same stuff as Rudell Stitch, there 
never would have been a scandal in the sport.” He was a 
valued employee at the meat-packing house where he 
worked for years to help support his family. 

The sort of sportsmanship that won Stitch his ring reputa- 
tion is illustrated in an incident last year. In an important, 
nationally-televised fight in Madison Square Garden, Stitch 
faced a strong opponent, Gaspar Ortega. Victory would 
mean more big fights, more big purses to take home to Mrs. 
Stitch and the (then) five youngsters. 

Midway through the fight, Stitch was ahead on points. 
Then, accidentally, the fighters butted heads together. 

Blood gushed from a cut near Ortega’s eye, and he stag- 
gered groggily. Stitch was unhurt. 

Another fighter would have pursued his advantage and 
moved in for a knockout while his opponent was dazed. The 
referee, in fact, told Stitch to resume fighting. 

Instead, Rudell Stitch walked up to Ortega, touched 
gloves, and said, “I’m sorry.” Then he stepped back and did 
not fight again until his opponent's head had cleared. 


Ortega rallied, outdid himself, and won the fight. Hard- 
ened ring fans were appalled at Stitch’s disregard of ac- 
cepted fight strategy, but the newspapers wrote of him with 
profound respect. 

Stitch’s major hobby was fishing. In September, 1958, he 
was fishing beside the Ohio River when he saw a man fall 
from a nearby dam and flounder helplessly in the water. 
Although the area beneath the dam was known to be very 
dangerous for swimming, Stitch plunged in and brought the 
injured man safely ashore. For this feat the Carnegie Hero 
Fund Commission awarded him its famous medal. 

On Sunday, June 5, of this year, Stitch and a friend, 
Charles L. Oliver, were fishing near the same dam. Oliver 
slipped and fell into the water, and Stitch dived after him. 
This time, however, the river was churning too much. Both 
Stitch and his friend died before help could reach them. 

In the days that followed, many prominent people in the 
sports world and in Louisville paid tribute to the man whose 
personal qualities had reflected honor on his sport and his 
city. Seven thousand persons appeared at the viewing at 
Hope Presbyterian Church; twelve hundred attended the 
funeral at Central Presbyterian Church. Many made dona- 
tions to the memorial fund set up for the aid of Stitch’s wife 
and children by the John Little Presbyterian Center. The 
National Boxing Association established the Rudell Stitch 
Sportsmanship Award, to be presented annually to the boxer 
“who exhibits the most sportsmanlike conduct, as exempli- 
fied by Stitch, both in and out of the ring.” 

Many voices were raised in tribute to the life of Rudell 
Stitch, who was only twenty-seven when he died. But per- 
haps the most significant comment was made by the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, which described Stitch as a man of 
faith in many values. “The greatest of all his faiths was his 
deep and abiding faith in Almighty God. The Church to 
him was God’s way of lifting up the lives of people.” 


-_ 
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Stitch visits hospitalized Joseph Shifcar, whom he saved from drowning in Ohio 
River. Stitch won Carnegie Medal for this daring rescue in waters beneath dam. 
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The Church's future 
in a child’s grasp 


In a sense, the Christian church is 
only one generation from extinction. 
The Gospel must be communicated 
from one generation to the next, or fail. 


That is why the Christian educa- 
tion of young minds is so essential. 
Trained leaders, materials and curric- 
ulum are needed. This is where you 
can make a significant contribution to 
the work of the church. 


By purchasing Presbyterian Annui- 
ties, you can establish an enduring 
gift that will be used to communicate 
the Gospel from generation to genera- 
tion, for years to come. 


At the same time, you will be as- 
sured of receiving Annuity payments 
regularly ... as long as you live. 


Find out how you can help to ad- 
vance God’s Kingdom... and be as- 
sured of your own financial security 
... through Presbyterian Annuities. 


ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 
Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 
Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 

Proven security—no worry—no risk. 


» pest fees—no medical examination—no age 
mit. 


income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 


MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y 


1 am interested in Presbyterian Annuities. Please 
tell me what percent income ! would receive, my 
date of birth being 


At present | am most interested in 
0) Board of National Missions 
OD) Ecumenical Mission and Relations 
[] Board of Christian Education 
CD United Presbyterian Foundation 
Please send me free booklet explaining all details. 








NEWS 


Relief in Chile: 
Outpouring of Concern 


Days and nights of terror when the 
earth opened and villages disappeared; 
when thirty-foot tidal waves sucked out 
to sea everything they struck, leaving 
nothing of one town but a sandy beach; 
when ten new volcanoes spewed rock 
and boiling lava over acres of land—such 
were the incidents reported recently by 
a United Presbyterian minister who 
works in Chile. 

The Reverend John H. Sinclair, a 
coordinator in Chile for Church World 
Service, the joint Protestant relief 
agency, was in New York last month to 
help lay plans for continuing relief and 
rehabilitation to the stricken South 
American nation. 

“Providentially, more than 100 
Church World Service relief committees 
have been functioning in key places in 
Chile for the past two years,” he said. 
“They were the first to come to the res- 
cue.” Mr. Sinclair also noted that CWS 
relief shipments were the first to come in 
from the outside. Stocks from regional 
warehouses in the country were being 
distributed within twenty-four hours 
after the first quake hit. 

To stricken Concepcion a CWS com- 
mittee sent four and one-half tons of 
clothing, food, and medicines. Soup 
kitchens were set up and distribution 
centers were organized for food which 
had been diverted to Chile. Mattress tick- 
ing and stuffed pallets were located for 
the refugees. Arrangements were made 
with the authorities for helicopters to fly 
supplies to isolated areas and for planes 
for the “air bridge” over one section 
completely cut off by the tidal waves. 

“Because of severe damage to many 
ports,” Mr. Sinclair continued, “nearly 
all supplies for the south have to go to 
the harbor of Talcahuano and then by 
rail.” 

Within the first five days, Church 
World Service committees had distrib- 
uted nearly twelve tons of food to about 
9,000 people in this area, Mr. Sinclair 
reported. In addition, a shipment of one 
hundred tons of powdered milk and 
fifty-two tons of corn meal were waiting 
for the Reverend Theo Tschuy, CWS 
representative in Chile, on his return by 
plane from New York with badly needed 
vitamins and medical supplies. 

The number of dead is stil] unknown, 
said Mr. Sinclair, but it is higher than 
5,000. Fifty thousand dwellings were 
destroyed, and at least half a million 
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people are homeless. Many schools and 
churches are either wrecked or ruled 
unsafe, and damage to Concepcion Uni- 
versity has been placed as high as $30,- 
000,000. 

“The real ‘earthquake’ is still to 
come,” he continued, “as the conse- 
quences of the tragedy are just begin- 
ning to be realized.” He cited the com- 
plete disorganization of daily life, 
unemployment, sickness, feeding and 
housing problems, and evacuation from 
areas still cut off. 

“One woman CWS worker,” he re- 
ported, “took a truckload of food and 
clothing to the Auracano Indians, who 
dared not leave their mountains to seek 
help.” The Auracanos feared that if they 
left, their land and cattle would be lost 
to the white people. 

More carloads of supplies on their 
way to Chile from U.S. churches include 
shipments of blankets, food staples, and 
cooking oils, Mr. Sinclair said. These will 
be stockpiled by CWS committees for 
careful rationing during the months of 
rehabilitation “when the world’s concern 
dies down.” Some estimates, he said, 
claim that one-third of Chile will have 
to be rebuilt. 


Children Raise 


Church Giving 


The unusual approach of a layman, 
Dr. John C. Krantz, Jr., an elder in Faith 
Presbyterian Church in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, has made it possible for the chil- 
dren of that church to give twice as 
much money to benevolence projects as 
they actually raise. 

In order to encourage the young peo- 
ple of the church school in stewardship, 
Dr. Krantz has established the John D. 
Campbell Memorial Sharing Fund, 
which matches all the money the chil- 
dren contribute. Since Krantz’s imagina- 
tive idea became reality in 1958, contri- 
butions have been made, with the aid 
of the fund, for work with needy chil- 
dren in Korea, for medical missions in 
India, and for national missions projects 
in New Mexico and Wyoming. The 
children and the fund have also given 
the money for an asphalt tile floor in the 
nursery of the Knox Community Center 
in Baltimore. 

“We seek to keep the children advised 
as to where their money goes, and we 
hope by this to sustain their interest in 
the great benevolence program of the 
Church,” writes the pastor, Dr. J. Calvin 
Jackson. 


Projects the children wish to support 
are reviewed by the superintendent of 
the church school, the pastor, and the 
superintendent of the particular depart- 
ment concerned before the matching 
grant is authorized. 

Dr. Krantz, chairman of the session’s 
committee on social education and ac- 
tion, is a well-known pharmacologist 
who has discovered a number of com- 
pounds useful in medical treatment, par- 
ticularly in the field of anesthesia. He 
is professor of pharmacology in the 
School of Medicine of the University of 
Maryland. 


Vanderbilt Professors 


Withdraw Resignations 


Nine Vanderbilt University Divinity 
School faculty members recently with- 
drew their resignations and accepted 
the University’s decision regarding 4 
Negro student who had been dismissed. 
The student, the Reverend James M. 
Lawson, had been active in the sit-in 
demonstrations in Nashville department 
and variety stores. (See P.L., April 1, 
July 1, 1960.) 

Chancellor Harvie Branscomb, to 
put an end to the three-month-old con- 
troversy, authorized the granting of a 
bachelor of divinity degree to Mr. Law. 
son, a thirty-two-year-old senior student 
expelled last March. Authorization was 
given on condition that Mr. Lawson 
passes a written examination at Vander- 
bilt or transfers to the school credits he 
is earning this summer at Boston Uni- 
versity’s School of Theology. 

(Later, Mr. Lawson said he could not 
accept the offer “under the terms of the 
compromise reached at the expense of 
Dean Nelson.” Dr. J. Robert Nelson, for- 
mer Vanderbilt dean, was relieved of 
his duties by Chancellor Branscomb.) 

Of the other divinity professors 
who resigned, Dr. Kendrick Grobel, pro- 
fessor of New Testament, was in the 
Netherlands and had not responded to 
Chancellor Branscomb’s invitation to 
withdraw his resignation; and Dr. Bard 
Thompson, professor of church history, 
had accepted a position on the faculty 
of the Lancaster (Pa.) Theological Sem- 
inary of the United Church of Christ. 

Meanwhile, three Negro divinity stu- 
dents at Vanderbilt who three weeks 
earlier announced publicly that they 
were withdrawing in protest to the Rev- 
erend James M. Lawson's expulsion, but 
submitted no official notice, requested 
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ission to return. They wrote the 
chancellor that they believed the Law- 
son case had been settled “honorably” 
and that they could return with “dignity 
and self-respect.” University officials in- 
dicated that they may continue their 
studies. 

Dr. Walter Harrelson, newly-ap- 
pointed professor of Old Testament who 
had not yet started teaching at Vander- 
bilt, withdrew his resignation. The eight 
who are returning said in a joint state- 
ment that the decision to withdraw 
their resignations “should not be under- 
stood as in any way approving the sum- 
mary dismissal of Dean Nelson from his 
oficial duties... which dismissal we 
consider to be unjust and ungracious.” 

They are Dr. James Sellers, assistant 
dean and assistant professor of theology; 
Dr. Gordon Kaufman, associate profes- 
sor of theology; Professor Arthur Foster, 
assistant professor of practical theology; 
Dr. Leander Keck, assistant professor of 
New Testament; and Dr. Lou Silberman, 
professor of Old Testament and Jewish 
literature. 

Also, Dr. Langdon Gilkey, professor 
of theology; Dr. Ronald Sleeth, profes- 
sor of preaching; and Professor James 
D. Glasse, director of field work and the 
only United Presbyterian minister on the 
faculty. 


Special Offering 
Planned in October 
for Assembly Program 


United Presbyterians across the 
nation have been asked to contrib- 
ute this fall to a special offering for 
the 1960 General Mission program 
of the General Assembly. The offer- 
ing, to be received in most churches 
on Sunday, October 23, was one 
of two recommendations adopted 
unanimously by the 172nd General 
Assembly which met last May in 
Cleveland. 

In the second action, commis- 
sioners urged “every congregation 
to increase its giving to the very 
next year’s budget by 25 per cent.” 
It was pointed out that already a 
church-by-church presentation of 
mission opportunities was being 
carried on by presbyteries. 

a 
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For the Record 
CHURCH ANNIVERSARY: 

150th. Chartiers Cross Roads, R.D. 
No. 1, Washington, Pa. (the Rev. R. 
Douglas Brackenridge, pastor). High- 
light of the observance was the dedica- 
tion of the remodeled sanctuary. 


DEDICATIONS: 

Scottsdale, Ariz. (the Rev. Johnston 
H. Calhoun, pastor), of its first unit, 
consisting of six classrooms, a combined 
sanctuary-fellowship hall, the minister’s 
study, an office, and a kitchen. 

Kingston, Ind. (the Rev. William CG. 
Benninger, pastor), of a Christian edu- 
cation annex. 

Boyden, lowa (the Rev. John W. 
Irwin, pastor), of a new building con- 
taining a sanctuary and education fa- 
cilities. 

Needham, Mass. (the Rev. Archi- 
bald L. MacMillan, pastor), of a new 
church plant. 

First, Hannibal, Mo. (the Rev. H. 
Bovard Cox, III, pastor), of a new 
manse. 

Mosher Memorial, Omaha, Nebr. 
(the Rev. Glen E. Dilley, pastor), of a 
new church. 

Parkside, Madison, Wis. (the Rev. 
J. Laing Burns, Jr., pastor), of its first 
unit—a fellowship hall. 


NEW CHURCHES ORGANIZED: 

Barrington, Ill. (the Rev. Paul A. 
Winchester, pastor), with 185 charter 
members. 

John Knox, Rockfield Circle, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. (the Rev. Richard W. Blice, 
Jr., pastor), with 174 charter members. 

Brookfield, Wis. (the Rev. George 
C. Weinberg, pastor), with 71 charter 
members. 


NEW ADDRESSES TO NOTE: 

The Chicago office of Presbyterian 
Distribution Service is now located at 
200 West Adams Street, Chicago 6, II- 
linois. Synods serviced by this office are: 
Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Michigan, Mid-South, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Ohio, South Da- 
kota, Texas, and Wisconsin. 

@ The new address of the Synod of Ari- 
zona is 55 East Indian School Road, 
Phoenix, Arizona. Housed there are the 
offices of the Synod Executive, the Rev- 
erend George Hunter Hall (as of Au- 
gust 1); the Field Director of Christian 
Education; the Field Assistant in Na- 





tional Missions; and the Stated Clerk. 


































For you, a man from India con- 
tributes a meditation. . a 
woman from New Zealand 
writes a prayer ... a pastor 
from Sweden leads a devotion 
.».in the World Christian Fel- 
lowship Number of The Upper 
Room. 


Men and women of 32 countries 
and from almost all evangelical 
denominations extend the hand 
of Christian brotherhood in 
preparing the devotions for this 
September-October issue. You 
and your family take part in 
world-wide Christian fellowship 
as you follow their thoughts in 
daily worship. 


Whether you get The Upper 
Room through your local 
church or by individual sub- 
scription, you will not want to 
miss this inspiring number. New 
orders should be mailed now. 
Ten or more copies to one 
address, 7 cents per copy. In- 
dividual yearly subscriptions 
by mail, $1; three 
years for $2. 
Address 


Che 
Ubyogp loony 


The world’s most widely used 
daily devotional guide 


37 Editions — 31 Languages 
1908 Grand Avenue Nashville 5, Tenn, 
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BULLETIN 
BOARD 


Bulletin Board, published in the first issue of 
every month, provides a place where notices 
may be posted by Presbyterian churches 
Church boards and agencies, ministers, and 
ublishers of books for Presbyterian readers. 
ate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
payable in advance. Complete name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian Life box number is 
counted as three words. 





Name The Book—however old—we'll find 
it for you! All authors, subjects. Fiction, 
non-fiction. No obligation to buy. Books- 
On-File, Dept. PL, Union City, New 
Jersey. 





Hard-cover books advertised or reviewed 
in Presbyterian Life sent anywhere post- 
paid—no c.o.d.’s. Subscriptions to maga- 
zines. Self-Help Books, 231 West Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 





For Sale: Conn Electric Organ, church 
model. Full pedal board. Walnut console 
and separate speaker, almost new. Specifi- 
cations on request. Contact Mrs. H. P. 
Legg, 144 West Woodruff Avenue, Colum- 
bus 1, Ohio, AX 9-1963. we 
Houseparents at Youthville. Methodist 
Youthville at Newton offers employment 
opportunities to couples as houseparents 
to teen-age boys or girls with problems. 
On-the-job training. Both people on 
salary. 30-55 years of age. Good health. 
Motivation for Christian service. An ap- 
preciation for teen-agers. Write to D. Coyd 
Taggart, Administrator, Box 246, Newton, 
Kansas. 








Wanted: Housemother for women’s dor- 
mitory in church-related college, 45-55 
years of age, training and experience pre- 
ferred, to be employed nine months each 
year (September-June). Room and board 
furnished. Salary commensurate with ex- 
perience. Apply by handwritten letter to 
John T. Fike, treasurer, Juniata College, 
Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. 








CONFIDENCE 


BRAND 
NAMES 


SATISFACTION 








BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION, INC. 
437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 











PEWS. PULPIT 2 CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 


DEPT. 7, SCRANTON 2, PA. 





VISIT 
BIBLE LANDS 


27 days—$1875—d ing Oct. 22 
Egypt. Jordan, Israel, key and Greece. 
Directed by Rev. H. P. Landes 
Valley Presbyterian Church 


Contact 
CHOYCE TRAVEL SERVICE 
Scottsdale, Arizona 








NEWS 
Of People and Places 


FLORIDA SYNOD ELECTS 
FIRST WOMAN MODERATOR 

Mrs. Daisy Albertson Douglas, a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Church of Weirs- 
dale, Florida, was recently elected 
moderator of the Synod of Florida. It 
was the first time a woman has been 
elected moderator of the synod. 

Mrs. Douglas, wife of Mr. J. M. Doug- 
las, prominent citrus grower, has been 
active on synod and presbytery com- 
mittees in the state. In 1959 she was 
vice-moderator of the Presbytery of 
North Florida. 

In 1951 Mrs. Douglas was elected to 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
former Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
Later, she took a round-the-world trip 
to visit Presbyterian missions. 

The new synod moderator is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of Maryville 
(Tennessee) College, and on the plan- 
ning committee of Florida Presbyterian 
College. 


“FAMILY” ALBUM AIDS CHURCH 

The Pacific Portal Community 
Church, United Presbyterian, San Diego, 
California, has installed in the church 
narthex a novel facility which helps in 
the association of names with faces. Not- 
ing that newcomers, many of whom were 
there for a period of military duty, were 
frequently puzzled by introductions 
they received, the evangelism commit- 
tee of the session set up a “studio” for 
taking portraits of all the members of 
the church. These, with names and dates 
of membership, were mounted on the 


Mrs. Barbara Smidt; Richard Brown 


leaves of a wall case. Pictures of mem. 
bers of official boards are shown on the 
first leaf, together with those of pastors 
who have served the congregation, and 
new members are added as received. 

The pastor of the church, the Rever. 
end Clark W. Plummer, says that many 
favorable comments have been reccived 
on the picture file, and that it is rela. 
tively inexpensive to maintain after com- 
pletion of the initial work. 


ROOM FURNISHED IN HONOR 
OF PAKISTAN HOSPITAL’S FOUNDER 

The family, friends, and associates of 
the late J. Gregory Martin, M.D. 
founder of the Christian Hospital in 
Taxila, Pakistan, have chosen to per- 
petuate his memory through gifts to ad- 
vance medical work in that country. 

The son of missionary parents, Dr. 
Martin was born in 1890 in a part of In- 
dia which is now Pakistan. After his edu- 
cation in the United States, and service 
in World War I, he returned to (then) 
India as a medical missionary under the 
Foreign Missions Board of the United 
Presbyterian Church (N.A.). He re- 
mained there for fifteen years, during 
which time he founded and built the 
hospital at Taxila. After his return to the 
U.S. in 1934, Dr. Martin practiced pri- 
vately until his death in late 1959. 

A letter to the family from Dr. Norval 
E. Christy, medical superintendent of 
the hospital in Taxila, said, in part: “The 
gifts that you . . . are giving in the place 
of the regular and faithful gifts of your 
parents to Taxila Hospital have started 
arriving, and we want to thank you very 
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(pointing to his picture); and Henry Castle 


check pictures of fellow-members of San Diego church in recently installed album. 
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much for sending them. We always 
counted your father as one of the most 
faithful and interested friends of Taxila 
Hospital in the States, and we are glad 
that his support and interest are being 
carried on by his children.” 

In addition, friends and associates 
have made contributions for furnishing 
a “Doctor Martin Room” in the hospital. 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 

Paul H. Hauschildt, a member of 
the Westminster United Presbyterian 
Church, Piqua, Ohio (the Reverend 
Homer L. Rickel, pastor), received a 
Bible and a hand-illuminated wall 
plaque in recognition of his service as 
an elder for fifty years. The presentation 
was made during a morning worship 
service. 


@ Mrs. Arthur Jewel, a member of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Napa, Cali- 
fornia (the Reverend Erwin E. Bol- 
linger, pastor), was recently presented 
with an honorary membership in the 
Commission on Ecumenical Mission and 
Relations, United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. A symbolic pin and an engraved 
scroll were given to her at a general 
meeting of the Napa Presbyterian Wom- 
en's Association, of which she is a past 
president. Currently she is president of 
the California Synodical. The occasion 
marked Mrs. Jewel's leaving the area 
after twenty-three years of church and 
community service to take up residence 
in San Francisco upon her husband's 
imminent retirement. 


@ The Reverend Robert H. Wood, pas- 
tor of Park City Presbyterian Church, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, was tendered a 
singular honor in the recent past when 
Knoxville’s Mayor John Duncan pro- 
claimed a Sunday as “Robert H. Wood 
Day.” At a reception honoring him for 
his twenty years of service to Park City 
Church and the community, the congre- 
gation and friends presented Mr. and 
Mrs. Wood with a tape recorder. 


@ Six long-time members of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Boonton, New 
Jersey (the Reverend Robert A. Reig- 
hart, pastor), were recently the recip- 
ients of personal copies of J. B. Phillips’ 
New Testament in Modern English. 
They were the Misses Lena Estler, Har- 
riet Sutton, and Gertrude MacNeil, 
members since 1900; and Mrs. Einar 
Borgstrom, Mrs. LeRoy Decker, and 
Miss Lois Myers, members since 1910. 
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Double Dividends in Pleasure - 


















e Greater Enjoyment for Yourself 
e Extending Your Christian Influence 


“As we go away, it’s a wonderful feeling to say 
goodbye to financial worries and also know that 
Church interests close to our heart will be bene- 
fited. We did this through the Foundation’s TAX- 
FREE LIFE INCOME PLAN at a friend’s sugges- 
tion, and we are glad to recommend it to others.” 

This approved plan initiated by the Foundation 
gives you more income and tax benefits than you 
could obtain by yourself alone. By giving money, 
appreciated stock or other property to the Founda- 
tion, you can capitalize your security profits . . . 
eliminate capital gains tax . . . receive generous 
yield of Tax-Free income . . . gain income tax de- 
duction as much as 30% . . . and save estate taxes. 

Learn how you too can get greater enjoyment for 
yourself and help advance the Christian program of 
the Church! Fill out coupon today. 
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475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 


Income Pian. 
Name 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION 


Please mail to me without obligation your pemphiet explaining benefits of your Tax-Free Life 
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City. 


State 
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Minds, too, 
need cultivating 


Nourish the mind, and the harvest can 
be bountiful beyond all measure. 

Our nation, up to now, has been richly 
rewarded by the quality of thought nour- 
ished in our colleges and universities. The 
kind of learning developed there has 
made possible our American way of life. 

Today these colleges are facing a seri- 
ous crisis. Low salaries are driving too 
many gifted teachers into other fields. 
Many classrooms are seriously over- 
crowded. And by 1967 enrollments are ex- 
pected to double! 

Our institutions of higher learning are 
doing their best to meet these challenges. 
But they need help. Help the college of 
your choice now. The results of your 
support will be immediate and lasting. 





If you want to know more about what the 
college crisis means to you and to your 
children, write for a free booklet to: HIGHER 
EDUCATION, Box 36, Times Square Station, 
New York 36, New York. 


Published as a public service in coop- 
eration with The Advertising Council. 











Give Your Church 


THIS MEMORIAL 
ABOVE ALL! 


Memorial Bells by Schulmerich!® 
What a uniquely wonderful way 
to remember a loved one! And 
surely your church would ap- 
preciate receiving these pure- 
toned Schulmerich bells as a 
“living” reminder, too... as a gift 
from you...in your own name, 
Appropriate plaque, if desired. 


SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONS, INC. 
2880 CARILLON HILL © SELLERSVILLE, PA, 


A Ringing Tribute! 
Loving! 
Living? 
Lasting! 


®Trademark of Bell 
instruments Produced by 
Schulmerich Carillons Inc. 
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THE CHURCH 
AND 
SECULAR AFFAIRS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15 


communication; the State by fines, imprisonment, 
and death. . . . Secular power has proved a satanic 
gift to the Church, and ecclesiastical power has 
proved an engine of tyranny in the hands of the 
State.” 


Church-State union found harmful 
In the same address Professor Schaff said: 


“Liberty is impossible on the basis of a union of 
Church and State, where the one of necessity re- 
stricts or controls the other, It requires a friendly 
separation, where each power is entirely inde- 
pendent in its own sphere. The Church, as such, 
has nothing to do with the State except to obey its 
laws and to strengthen its moral foundations; the 
State has nothing to do with the Church except to 
protect her in her property and liberty; and the 
State must be equally just to all forms of belief 
and unbelief which do not endanger the public 
safety.” 


And, finally, I quote another clergyman as follows: 


“There seems to be one over-all principle as- 
sumed by the United Presbyterians’ social action 
pronouncements, namely, that the Church’s being 
the Body of Christ gives it the prerogative to speak 
originally in the name of its Head. This is essen- 
tially the Roman Catholic view. But the Church 
must never forget that its relation to its Head is 
that of a Body only. The Head does all of the talk- 
ing, and the Body can never speak authoritatively 
for the Head. It is only a Body, and its place is to 
hear and obey its Head, not hear and obey itself. 
“What does Christ say?’ is the Protestant principle. 
“What does the Church say?’ is the Roman. 

“But the United Presbyterians have gone the 
limit and affirmed that what the Church says is 
what Christ says. Thus these deliverances are pre- 
sumably from God himself.” 


Then this clergyman went on to point out that our 
Committee on Social Education and Action has in effect 
declared that God wants the 86th Congress to establish 
a permanent civil rights commission; that the Will of 
God is expressed against right-to-work laws, and in 
favor of birth control; that God would have the Federal 
government exercise more control over the states; that 
the Holy Spirit directs the United States to recognize 
Red China, and has decreed that collective bargaining 
must be empioyed to solve labor disputes. 

These ministers would resolve the third point in the 
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negative: that the corporate Church should not speak 
outside its ecclesiastical sphere. 

Many of our business and professional men do not 
realize that the very freedoms to which they aspire can 
exist in a country only where the people generally ac. 
cept the attributes of Christianity as a rule for their 
conduct. And so, if they would have these freedoms, 
they must support their church. If there are some things 
about the church they believe to be wrong, they should 
help to correct them. But they must work from the in- 
side. Only in this way can their efforts be effective. 

My friends, ours is a Church divided against itself. As 
the Church is the only institution that can save the 
world from communism, it would appear vitally impor- 
tant for these differing groups to meet in a spirit of 
brotherly love, and then quietly and prayerfully come 
to an understanding of the principles clearly enunciated 
by Jesus Christ and clearly stated in the Holy Bible. 


Presbyterian Constitution praised 

The Presbyterian Church is the finest example of a 
republican form of government ever conceived in the 
minds of men. In 1787, within a few blocks of each 
other, two groups were simultaneously working on con- 
stitutions—one group on the Constitution of the United 
States, and the other on the Constitution of the Presby- 
terian Church. A study of the two documents must con- 
vince the impartial reader that the latter was by far the 
greater achievement. John Witherspoon and his con- 
temporaries did a magnificent work. 

The Constitution of the Presbyterian Church is, as 
you know, divided into five sections: the Confession of 
Faith, the Larger and Shorter Catechism, the Form of 
Government, the Book of Discipline, and the Directory 
for the Worship of God. Over the years the Presbyte- 
rian Church has been the finest organization with which 
one could be associated. Every institution has its ups 
and downs, but in the long run every man who believes 
in freedom can find no better refuge than in that of our 
great Church. 

In closing, I should like to repeat what I said to you 
two years ago. I believe in the Presbyterian Church and 
the concepts upon which it was builded. I believe that 
as one of the great uplifting forces in our society, it will 
survive not only this generation but many generations 
to come. I believe that as the years roll by, its influence 
for good will ever increase; and that it will contribute to 
the greater Glory of God and to the redemption of man- 
kind. 
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SEEN AND HEARD by John R. Fry 
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‘ W e first found Peter Sellers as the 


triple-threat man-woman in The 
Mouse That Roared—and were delighted 
by his every word, gesture, sly look, or 
embarrassed grin. He is a wizard come- 
dian of extraordinary versatile means in 
producing the quick laugh. 

The Boulting Brothers, British film 
producers, have kept Peter Sellers busy 
since that film. Very busy. He now is 
showing in three comedies, each one 
better than the other two, depending on 
which one you've just seen. 

Man in a Cocked Hat is a riotous 
fable of modern international politics. It 
of a pictures the blundering British foreign 
office trying to make some nonpolicy in 
respect to a small island colony with 
con- which it had severed connections years 
ago, without the colony’s knowing it. 
This fable allows ample room for high 
farce, mean satire, straight parody, and 
gobs of plain whimsey. Sellers in this 
item is the Prime Minister of the island 
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Peter Sellers is English comedy-star of 
new movie “The Battle of the Sexes.” 
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Man of Infinite Jest 


colony. As such he combines the most 
bizarre qualities of a county courthouse 
politician, a loan shark, and a man who 
sells firecrackers to the young on July 3 
for flashy prices. Furthermore, he does 
not upstage his fellow comedian Terry- 
Thomas who, as a British Foreign Office 
Secretary, is unbelievably inept. 

The Battle of the Sexes finds Sellers 
playing the part of a manager of a Scot- 
tish Tweed concern. His every manner- 
ism and syllable are de luxe Scotch. His 
job, according to the plot, is to get rid of 
an American female efficiency expert 
who has ideas about how to improve the 
plant and about how to get the owner for 
herself. Sellers gets rid of the female sim- 
ply by using all the foul tricks that he 
can think of—typical female tricks—while 
the female—using typically male meth- 
ods—loses her job and potential rich hus- 
band. (The plot was taken from James 
Thurber’s story “The Catbird Seat.” ) 

Sellers, incredibly, does yet another 
completely different role in I’m All 
Right, Jack. Here he is a shop steward 
in a factory: a caller of strikes, an offic- 
ious, pompous, rectangular object hurl- 
ing himself grandly about. He hurls 
himself and his union into a strike that 
is desired and has been provoked by the 
factory owners, who stand to gain 100,- 
000 pounds by some behind-the-scenes 
contract hanky-panky. Once more Sell- 
ers does not upstage Terry-Thomas, who 
is management’s liaison officer with 
labor. And Mr. Terry-Thomas is almost 
as good as Sellers, which makes him at 
least great. 

American audiences can go to these 
movies for the mere rich fun of laughing 
at their British cousins. But if they trans- 
pose the stuff into an American setting, 
into the key of We flat, then they will 
find themselves, of all things, laughing 
at themselves—at their grand politicians, 
their local mannerisms, their labor offi- 
cials, and their factory owners. I've a 
sneaking suspicion that the Boulting 
Brothers intended something of the sort 
and have been teaching us indirectly to 
laugh at ourselves—an indoor sport in 
which we do not indulge these post- 
summit, post-U-2, post-Tokyo days. No 
matter who does the laughing or at 
whom, these three imports are strictly 
for laughs, guaranteed by the mere pres- 
ence of the one and only Peter Sellers. 
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At Last! 


A Hospitalization Plan 
at Reduced Rates 
for Non-drinkers Only! 


The Gold Star Total Abstainers’ Hospitali« 
zation Plan offers $100 per week hospitaliza- 
tion coverage to non-drinkers at unbelievably 
low rates. Those who drink are naturally sick 
and hurt more often than those who do not 
drink. Why should you help pay for their ill- 
nesses and accidents? The modern, stream- 
lined Gold Star plan represents the newest, 
most advanced type of hospitalization cover- 
age—and at reduced rates for non-drinkers! 


GOLD STAR PAYS: 

$100 a week from first day in hospital 

$2,000 cash for any kind of accidental 
death 

$2,000 cash for loss of one hand, one 
foot, or one eye 

$6,000 cash for loss of both hands, both 
feet, or both eyes 


Well-known Leaders Say: 

Dr. Daniel Poling, noted editor and clergy- 
man: “The lower rate [of the Gold Star Plan] 
is made possible because you are not paying 
the bills for illnesses and accidents of those 
who use alcohol.” Upton Sinclair, Pulitzer 
Prize author: “A brilliant idea. | am glad to 
be counted in on it.” Jerome Hines, leading 
bass, Metropolitan Opera: ‘It is a pleasure to 
be able to recommend this most excellent in- 
surance plan for non-drinkers.”’ 


Check These Remarkable Features: 

* Pays from first day in hospital, for life, if 
necessary 
Only YOU can cancel 
No medical examination 
Good in any accredited hospital 
Unconditional Money-back guarantee 
Pays in addition to any other 
hospitalization 


All benefits guaranteed by World Mutual 
Health and Accident Ins. Co. of Penna. 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


t 

} Please mail complete details of Gold Star 

y Total Abstainers’ Hospitalization Plan. | 
understand there is no obligation and no! 

\ salesman will call. 


' Name 





| Address. 








; City. 
t Send coupon or write to: Dept. PL 860 
' De Moss Associates 

Valley Forge 
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Politics and Parables 


s American denominations seek a basis 
A for unity, many a church member 
has come to realize that he actually un- 
derstands little about the diversity of 
contemporary Protestantism. To help 
fill this gap, John B. Cobb, Jr., has writ- 
ten Varieties of Protestantism (West- 
minster; $4.50). Dr. Cobb, a professor 
at Southern California School of Theol- 
ogy, begins by explaining the contrasting 
viewpoints of the two principal Reform- 
ers, Luther and Calvin; then he traces 
how the species of Protestantism in the 
U.S. have grown from these and other 
roots. 


The many Presbyterians who are keen- 
ly interested in the question of religion 
and the coming elections will derive 
much benefit from Religion and Politics 
(Oceana Publications; $5.00). This is 
essentially a source book, pulling to- 
gether documents on the general subject 
of Church and State, with special ref- 
erence to the status and aspirations of 
the Roman Catholic minority in the 
U.S.A. since the founding of the Repub- 
lic. Peter H. Odegard, of the University 
of California, has done an able job of 
editing introducing the various 
selections. 


and 


Who Is My Neighbor? edited by 
Esther Pike (Seabury; $3.50), answers 
the age-old question of its title by intro- 
ducing fourteen individuals “who are 
conspicuously serving beyond the limits 
of their own class, race, religion, or con- 
dition.” Chapters contributed by these 
men and women (including Dorothy 
Day, Frank C. Laubach, and Gordon S. 
Seagrave) describe their work with the 
unfortunate and oppressed in today’s 
society. The author is the wife of the 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Califor- 
nia. 


Cynthia Pearl Maus’s fourth and latest 
anthology, The Church and the Fine 
Arts (Harper; $6.95), points up the con- 
tribution the Church has made to the 
fine arts as well as the contribution the 
arts have made to the Church. The 900 
closely packed pages of the new compi- 
lation include reproductions of paintings, 
photographs of churches from St. Paul's 
in Rome to Saarinen’s chapel at M.LT., 
poetry, and music, About 200 pages are 
devoted to the contemporary scene. 
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The Hell of It, by a minister who calls 
himself Stephen Cole (Doubleday; 
$1.95), consists of a series of lectures 
given by a boss devil to a group of 
student-fiends who are to be assigned to 
tempt Americans. Using techniques rem- 
iniscent of C. S. Lewis’ Screwtape, the 
master tempter diagnoses the besetting 
sins of Americans (activism, faddism, 
religiosity, bland indifference, are sam- 
ples). The thought is penetrating, the 
humor subtle. 


Every parable of Jesus recorded in 
the Gospels is explored and explained 
in a recent collection of sermons entitled 
The Parables (Harper; $3.50). The 
author, Methodist Bishop Gerald Ken- 
nedy, has arranged the parables under 
appropriate headings so that all those 
relative to each topic are immediately 
available. Says the Bishop of the par- 
ables: “Many of them are disturbing. 
All of them speak to us with the fresh- 
ness of this morning's newspaper.” 


Beamed at older men and women, 
Lively May I Walk, by Glenn H. Asquith 
(Abingdon; $2.00) contains fifty-four 
devotions related to the hopes, anxieties, 
and dividends of the years sometimes 
called golden. Readers whose eyesight 
has begun to dim will welcome the extra- 
large type. 


Dawn Over Temple Roofs, by Lucy 
Starling (World Horizons; $2.00), is an 
anecdote-laden account of the more than 
forty years the author served as a Pres- 
byterian missionary in Siam (now Thai- 
land). Although Miss Starling is not a 
practiced writer, her book presents an 
interesting mélange of Thai lore and 
customs, personal reminiscences, histori- 
cal data, and glimpses of dedicated per- 
sonalities, both Asian and American. 


Churchwomen with a bent for arrang- 
ing flowers will find useful information 
in Floral Decorations for Your Church, 
by Fern Bowers Hunt (Chilton; $6.95). 
While some of the material is applicable 
only to churches outside the Reformed 
tradition, there are photographs and 
how-to-do-it descriptions of floral ar- 
rangements suitable for Presbyterian 
sanctuaries, meeting rooms, and church 
parlors. Several chapters deal with the 
principles of design, color, and symbol- 
ism as related to flower arranging. 





MOUNT HOLLY’S 
FULL-TIME NEIGHBOR 


(Continued from page 18) 


ment, and paid regular calls to bolster 
the mother’s spirits. When the patient 
was well enough to leave the hospital, 
the Davenports paid the bill out of their 
own funds and drove her home in their 
station wagon. 

Then they kept a watchful eye on the 
family until the mother had recuperated, 
Throughout, Mrs. Davenport wrote to 
Korea to assure the sergeant that the 
church was looking after his family. 

“If people don’t have a well-grounded 
faith when they enter the service, they 
are likely to lose what they do have,” 
Mrs. Davenport commented recently, 
She points out that a sense of rootless- 
ness, the instability derived from lack of 
inhibiting hometown-and-family pres. 
sures, and the sophisticated social whirl 
may keep service personnel from seek- 
ing church ties. 

Some of the several hundred families 
who have entered into an active relation- 
ship with the New Jersey congregation 
have always been faithful churchmen. 
The Mount Holly church’s outreach has 
drawn many others who had let their 
religious affiliations lapse or had pre- 
viously been outside the Church. Persons 
from all three of these categories have 
made immeasurable contributions to al- 
most every facet of the congregation's 
life, from the board of deacons to the 
vacation church school. 

The parish visitor takes a certain 
pride that fifty-six military babies have 
been baptized in the Mount Holly 
church and 168 men, women, and chil- 
dren from service families have become 
members since she began her work five 
years ago. She is frank to state, neverthe- 
less, that with 134 families on her active 
responsibility list plus several dozen 
others she helps occasionally, she is 
reaching only a small fraction of the per- 
sons to whom the Church should be min- 
istering. Sometimes she does not discover 
that a family is in the vicinity until she 
reads in the newspaper that it is leaving. 

Then, too, she faces the frustrations 
apt to be present in any evangelistic 
work. Some people she calls on seem to 
have no need for a faith and a church 
home; as a case in point, the sergeant 
and his family mentioned in the first 
paragraphs of this article have assidu- 
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ously kept away from religion. As in any 
community, there are parents who send 
their youngsters to church school while 
they remain home with the Sunday pa- 






rs. 

Always disappointing are the times 
when persons turn to the church for 
help with problems that are past the 
point of no return. One case Mrs. Daven- 

rt mentions began when a corporal 
called her to say that his wife was about 
to leave him and refused to see a chap- 
lain. The parish visitor spent hours with 
the couple, but could report no happy 
ending; the wife just did not love her 
husband. “Rivals, in-laws, alcohol, 
money problems, we might deal with,” 
Mrs. Davenport says. “But we don't 
know how to create a spark that is not 
there.” 

“It appears sometimes as if our work 
consisted only of a multiplicity of small 
services,” the parish worker noted in one 
of her reports to the Board of National 
Missions. 

“But,” she continued, “we must have 
a due appreciation of these, for they are 
often the opening wedge in winning peo- 
ple to the church.” Two from many ex- 
amples illustrate the usefulness of her 
genus of evangelism. 

Shortly after she began her ministry 
to service personnel, Mrs. Davenport 
and the Reverend John David Burton, 
then pastor of the Mount Holly church, 
helped a young officer and his wife to 
cope with a domestic problem. Later, 
the church team sustained the family 
when the wife was undergoing life-or- 
death surgery. 

The husband, who had been a skeptic 
about things religious, began coming to 
worship in the church and asked for en- 
velopes. “I know that God doesn’t care 
whether my money is in an envelope or 
not,” he remarked. “But just having them 
gives me more of a sense of belonging to 
this house which has welcomed and 
helped my wife and me.” Today, the 
couple are committed Christians, eager 
to tell others what their faith has meant 
in their lives. 

More recently, the acutely depressed 
wife of an Army surgeon begged Betty 
Davenport to help her. The parish 
worker paid a series of calls in the wom- 
an’s home to pray, counsel, and offer 
some helpful religious books. 

The officer's wife was eventually re- 
stored to mental health; before mov- 
ing to another base, she wrote a grateful 
letter to the church visitor. 

“I thought that I had lost God, but 
He was there all the time,” she said. “All 
I needed was your help in finding Him.” 
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By Oren Arnold 


Attendance at our church no longer 
drops off in August. We spent about 
$75,000 to make sure that it didn’t. Re- 
frigerated the whole plant. Is it our fault 
if a lot of Methodists, Baptists, Congre- 
gationalists, and others can’t take the 
heat in their own temples? They make 
up for the Presbyterians who are out of 
town. 





Our pastor takes August off, goes to 
Laguna Beach, and bounces in the cool 
Pacific surf. This is very hard on us lay- 
men. He regains so much energy that he 
comes home on September | all fired up 
with new church work for us to do. Our 
only defense is to join him in Laguna. 

° = e 

Young cleric Gene Lefebvre came 
1,000 miles home to marry his old buddy 
Bill John Norman to pretty Patricia. Bill 
gave him $25 in an envelope, and he re- 
fused it. Unknowing, the best man of- 
fered Gene the $25, and it was also 
refused. Three days later Bill's mother 
found the envelope in Bill's tux pocket 
and airmailed it to Gene with an apology 
for its being “forgotten.” He mailed it 
back to Patricia, saying, “Keep this stuff 
before it gets worn out. Buy groceries 
with it. Stop annoying me. I got preach- 
ing to do.” 


“As I understand the definition of 





economy,” said my uninhibited teen-age 





daughter recently, “it’s simply a way of 
spending money without getting any fun 
out of it.” 


A new tenant moved across the drive- 
way from the Oren Minters. Oren (no 
kin to me) was working in his yard. After 
he had trimmed and spaded for two 
hours and was picking up his tools, the 
new neighbor beckoned to him and said, 
“I wish you'd also tidy up my yard. It 
has been neglected for weeks.” Oren, an 
officer in our church, smiled graciously 
and went to work. It took him three 
hours, and part of next morning. Only 
when he declined her offer of pay did 


she discover who he was. 


“Experience,” says good Presbyterian 
Fritz Marquardt, “is something I always 
think I have until I suddenly get more 
of it.” 

°° o oc 

Billy Preston, trying to guide hi 
twelve-year-old Ned along the paths of 
righteousness, told the boy that he must 
never do in private anything that he 
wouldn’t do in public. “Hooray!” cried 
the youngster. “No more baths!” 


Young Mrs, Harris, bedridden by an 
accident for more than a week, was sur- 
prised to discover that her husband 
Larry could bottle, burp, and bounce 
baby with approximately as much skill 
as she. Thus it’s evident that equality of 
the sexes is not a mere dream. More- 
over, any unshared baby is being 
cheated. 


° o e 


About 160 Rainbow Girls showed up 
at our church, and we seated them in 
a special section of pews—which was all 
right, of course; except that they were 
so young and charming, so rainbow-col- 
orful in dress, that the older members 
of the congregation had trouble concen- 
trating on the sermon. 


Elder daughter Judy took my four- 
year-old granddaughter Robin to a wed- 
ding, and cautioned her in advance to be 
very quiet. “All right, Mommie,” she 
agreed. “But if they sell popcorn, I'm 
going to buy some.” 


Unasked but priceless advice to all 
you June bridegrooms: The first courtesy 
every man owes his wife is to prevent 
her from having a henpecked husband. 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 4) 





We are unable to find the place or 
places in the editorial where any reflec- 
tion is cast upon the “good Presbyterian 
business and professional men whose at- 
titudes” you reported in your addresses. 
We knew that you had stated your posi- 
tion clearly and eloquently. We assumed 
that you had successfully and accurately 
reported their position. 

We are in agreement with your plea 
for forthright discussion of the major 
issue: the pronouncements of the Church 
on political, economic, and social issues. 
We considered your speech forthright. 
We meant our editorial to be equally 
forthright. In passing, we would note 
that your speech was courteous as well 
as forthright. Our intention, which we 
hope we achieved, was to write an edi- 
torial with that same characteristic of 
courtesy. 

The major portion of your speech was 
devoted to the main issue. The major 
portion of the editorial was devoted to 
the main issue. A small portion of your 
speech was devoted to the men who, 
opposed to social pronouncements, do 
not give to the corporate Church. A 
smaller portion of the editorial was de- 
voted to these men. 

It is legitimate for you to raise the 
question of PRESBYTERIAN LiFe’s treat- 
ment of this matter without printing your 
speech in full context. There are several 
reasons for this arrangement, and they 
would apply to other instances as well 
as to this one. 

First, you had a considerable audience 
in New York and Chicago. You had a 
wider audience when Christianity Today 
(issue of April 11, 1960) published all 
of your address and when U.S. News and 
World Report (issue of April 25, 1960) 
published almost all of it. You had a still 
wider audience when newspapers in 
many cities quoted portions of your re- 
marks. For the extent of your audience 
we are glad; and we applaud the dili- 
gence with which the text of the speech 
was set before the American press. 

Second, we were not dealing with you 
alone. You were but one of the people 
who have presented your point of view, 
or something kindred to it, in recent 
months. Our editorial was an answer to 
all these proponents, whom we believe 
to be in error. Your speech emerged as 
one of the most recent and widely pub- 
lished, but it would be inaccurate to re- 
gard the PressyTeRIAN Lire article as a 
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response to your address alone. If it had 
been such, there would have been more 
of a case for contemplating publication 
of all your remarks. 

Third, we are in a debate, which you 
began. You stated your case as strongly 
as you could, and dealt not at all with 
any of the reasons which have often been 
given as to why the Church must speak 
in the areas under discussion. It would 
be unreasonable of us to make an issue 
of your omission; for instance, to preface 
your speech with the preamble to the 
Report of the Standing Committee on 
Social Education and Action to the 1959 
General Assembly. If you had done so, 
you would have been delayed in getting 
to your argument; you would have given 
undue portion of your time to those Gen- 
eral Assembly commissioners with whose 
point of view you disagree; you would 
have been hindered in setting forth the 
position which you did set forth with 
such competent selectivity. 

By the same token, PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire felt no obligation to publish your 
full text. We were obliged to quote you 
accurately and responsibly. This we did. 
We were obliged to deal with the cen- 
tral issue you raised. This we did. We 
were obliged to take note of the con- 
sequences which you saw resulting from 
the actions taken by the elected com- 
missioners to the General Assembly, and 
which displease you. This we did. 

Thank you for writing us of your evi- 
dent dissent with our point of view, and 
with our manner of presenting it. We 
have no intention, now or ever, of “dis- 
crediting the sincere efforts of men who 
are devoted to their Church and seek 
only its survival and progress as the ser- 
vant of our Lord, Jesus Christ.” 

We did not think that your speech 
was intended to lead to the discredit of 
those other sincere and devoted men who 
differ with your position, who agree that 
the Church dare not be silent, who think 
that the Church must be relevant if it is 
to survive. 

We shall be pleased indeed if the 
Church can keep this discussion in the 
framework where we left it: a discussion 
between and among people, a discussion 


of ideas, and not a discussion of persons. 
—Rosert J, CADIGAN 
Editor, PrespyTenian Lire 

May 13, 1960 


Postscript: 

Since dictating this letter, I have 
learned from our General Manager that 
the Director of Public Relations of the 
Sun Oil Company has discussed the res- 
ervation of paid advertising space in a 





future issue of PResBYTERIAN LirE fy 
the purpose of reprinting your speed 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire has not thus far a, 
cepted opinion advertising, and we sq 
no reason why we should deviate from 
precedent in this case. 

Lest you or any other sincere churc, 
man should think that we would 
unfair in not making your speech ayail 
able to all PrespyTERIAN Lire readex 
however, we have decided to publish jj 
in its entirety—in our regular editorig) 
pages—in a future issue. 

I am sure that you are familiar with 
the complexities of editorial planning 
and the nature of priorities and dead. 
lines. We cannot today indicate in whid 
issue your address will be reprinted, by 
we plan to publish it not later than th 
issue of September 1. It is probable th 
we shall use your letter of May 11, this 
letter, or portions of both, and any othe 
introductory notes which prove neces. 
sary to put the matter in context. 

We are confident that individual Pres. 
byterians as well as sessions, presbyterie, 
and synods will profit by a full and fre 
discussion of the issue on which we dis 
agree, namely: Should the General 
Assembly issue statements on social ques 
tions and contemporary problems? 


(See page 13 for Mr. Pew’s address) 


There is a limited supply of copie 
of the May 15, 1960, issue of Prespy- 
TERIAN Lire still available. A copy ma 
be obtained by sending five cents in 
stamps to: Circulation Manager, Preshy- 
terian Life, Witherspoon Building, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pennsylvania, 


Cranbrook Institute 
« It was a pleasure to read your review 
of Reuel Howe’s work [P.L., June 1, 
1960]. A number of us are concemed 
that our Church has not taken a greater 
lead than it has in the area of pastoral 
care and theology. I hope that this article 
will inspire us to make use of such Pres 
byterians as Seward Hiltner and Joho 
Sutherland Bonnell for the development 
of our own work in pastoral theology. 

Richard Baxter, a seventeenth-century 
Congregationalist minister, once re 
marked that the work of Calvin would 
not be complete or understood without 
proper attention to pastoral work. We 
shall not be true to our heritage until we 
make the contribution which we as Pres 
byterians have for this work. 

James G. Emerson, J® 


Minister, Westminster Presbyterian Church 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Dorothy Ballard 








Swimming with the Kingfishers 


Charlotte and Trixie lay on their 
stomachs in the cool shade of the house. 
Charlotte wriggled her toes contentedly 
in the grass. This was turning out to be 
a super summer, she thought. 

Charlotte had saved enough money for 
her favorite fun, horseback riding at the 
Bar-K stables. Twice a week there was 
swimming with the Kingfishers Club at 
the McGraths’ pool. Best of all, Trixie 
Potter had come to spend the vacation 
with her aunt, who lived just around the 
corner from Charlotte’s house. 

Trixie was a year younger than Char- 
lotte. The two girls had known each 
other only a few days, but Charlotte al- 
ready thought of Trixie as a special 
friend. 

“Want to go horseback riding with 
me tomorrow?” Charlotte asked eagerly. 

Trixie sat up, tossing a cloud of hair 
away from her face. “Oh, no. I'd rather 
you asked me to that swimming pool 
where all the kids get together.” 

Charlotte was disappointed about the 
riding, but swimming was almost as 
much fun. “Sure, I'll ask you,” she said. 
“But you have to be able to swim to join 
our Kingfishers Club. I guess you do 
know how, don’t you?” 

“Who doesn’t?” laughed Trixie. Char- 
lotte felt a little ashamed that she herself 
had learned only last year at the Athletic 
Club downtown. 

The following morning Charlotte put 
on her blue bathing suit and swung her 
towel over her shoulder. She stopped 
for Trixie, and they walked over to the 
pool, ; 

The Kingfishers hurried up to wel- 
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come their new member—all except Van 
Peterson. When Charlotte introduced 
her friend, he muttered, “Aw, do we 
have to have another girl?” 

Charlotte frowned at him. Van had 
already been in trouble for roughhousing 
around the pool. 

Waving at the boys and girls, Mrs. 
McGrath came across the yard. She al- 
ways acted as lifeguard. 

“O.K., everybody in!” shouted Bud 
Benson, president of the club. Charlotte 
waited, knowing that Mrs. McGrath 
would want to check with a new member 
before allowing her in the pool. But as 
Charlotte turned to take Trixie’s hand, 
Van Peterson charged past, knocking 
purposely against Trixie. 

Trixie toppled backward, squealing 
and sprawling, into the water. 

“Your friend is quite a clown,” said 
Mrs. McGrath, watching as Trixie came 
to the surface, gulped a mouthful of 
water, and sank under. Suddenly Mrs. 
McGrath stepped to the pool's edge. 
“Wait. She’s not clowning—she’s in 
trouble.” 

Mrs. McGrath dived in and came up 
beside Trixie. Quickly she towed the 
girl to the shallow end, where Charlotte 
and Bud helped lift her out of the pool. 
Trixie doubled over, choking and splut- 
tering, but in a few minutes she got her 
breath back. 

Bud said angrily to Van, “Maybe you 
see now, smart guy, why it’s dangerous 
to roughhouse around the water.” 

Van shivered. “I'm sorry. I really am. 
But I took it for granted everybody 
here could swim.” 


“I can’t swim at all, and it was pretty 
dumb of me to let Charlotte think I 
could.” Trixie shook her head miserably. 
“I hoped I could paddle around where 
it wasn't deep, and nobody would notice. 
I wanted so much to belong to the King- 
fishers!” 

“The accident was partly my fault,” 
said Charlotte. “She’s littler than I am, 
and she didn’t know how we do things. 
Since I invited her, I should have made 
sure about her swimming.” 

Mrs. McGrath helped Trixie gently to 
her feet. “Charlotte will take you home 
now, and you'll be all right. You under- 
stand, though, that you'll have to wait to 
join the Kingfishers until you learn to 
take care of yourself in the water.” 

The two girls started home in silence. 
Charlotte was thinking unhappily that 
she had expected to help Trixie enjoy her 
summer, but now she looked more lone- 
some than ever, 

When they reached their corner, 
Trixie said timidly, “How long does it 
take to learn to swim?” 

“You could probably learn in a couple 
of weeks, down at the Athletic Club, if 
you went every day.” 

“My aunt wouldn't Iet me go by my- 
self,” Trixie said. “Would you take les- 
sons with me? You could learn to dive.” 

“Well—” Charlotte hesitated, arguing 
with herself. To pay for her own lessons 
and bus fare would take quite a bit of 
the money she had saved for horseback 
riding. But for a special friend, it would 
be worth it. 

“Come on, Trixie, let’s go talk to your 
aunt. Maybe we can start this afternoon.” 
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BUENA VISTA COLLEGE | MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE | LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


hristian liberal ts approach to preparation | Presbyterian, coed, fully accred. 4-yr. Liberal Arts A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827, 
for — teaching. graduate and professional! | ollege. Christian Educ., Amer. Humanics, and 3-2 Liberal Arts. A.B.. BS B.Mus.. B.M.E. Degr 
schools, Address inquiries: Buena Vista College, engineering prog. Teacher training, pre-prof. courses F i a is oes ee or 
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costs. M. Earle Collins, Ph.D., Pres., Marshali, Mo. | Ph.D., President. St. Charles. Missouri. 


COE COLLEGE Soe eee a earn seein | WILSON 
Two new dormitories to open September 1961. Aca- cow oe al Pak ml 
. MUSKINGU M COLLEGE A Leading Eastern College for Women 


demic excellence in Christian orientation. Majors in 
22 field Four-year teacher education. Air Force United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr. Liberal Arts & | 














is 
ROTC Write: Director of Admissions, Coe College, Science, Pre-professional, Pre-engineering, Music, 
Cedar Rapics, towa. Business Administration, Home Economics, Elemen- 

tary & Secondary Education | * 
—— _ Write Director of Admissions, New Concord, Ohic | Coeducational Preparatory 


COLLEGE OF EMPORIA WASHINGTON COLLEGE 354 


Emporia, Kan - 
IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 7 * / Coed. Grades 9-12. College prep 
4 ’ AC ADE MY agriculture, business, home ec. ail 
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( ollege Entrance Board test score as one of ~ : 7 : “ Est. 174 
Aves . . . : = collegiate athletics Coeducational. Grades 7-12, Postgraduate. Int 
TRINITY “America’s most mod- ove ye age ng oe Subie 
. lan of Study uidance. Sports, go Competiti 
eee * 2a ¢A elas ern university cam- | scholarships. Camp & Summer School. Catal 
pus. C. W. Blaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 101, Colora, 


( OL L EG E OF w Ont ISTE RK James Woodin Lau President 


> n ‘ * oral | 
Presbyterian coec ationa ; yur-year Libe ra Trinity University n Antonio, Texas 
featuring [panpene nt study for juniors and 


iors. About 1200 udents. Excellent preparation | 
for graduate study in the professions. Write to 9 
Director of Admissions, Dept. LB, Wooster, Ohio. 
say , . x + 
Sa TUSCULU M COLLEGE seine College Preparatory— Naval Training 
; y ey Distinctive resbyterian ollege, establishe in Two separate schools: Toms Ri N 

D AV IS AND ELI KINS Ce ILLEGE 1794. Near Great Smokies. Fully accredited. B.A St. Peternbur = ra. Accredited. mre paren 
; 5 r Liberal Art ; . Fully d and B.S. degrees. Wholesome Christian atmos- fe ‘ . >». government 
Four-year Liberal Arts an Sciences ; ully accred- phere. Cosmopolitan student body, Moderate costs gig junior Kehools. x ance for col 
ted. Coeducationa Presbyterian. Write: Director Raymond C. Rankin, President, Greeneville, Tenn. amen F pect on ol 
of Admissions, Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, proved summer school Q 
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Box P, Toms River, N. J. — 


Write: Wilson College, Box L, Chambersburg, 
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Four-year liberal arts with 29 . 
professional courses. 80-acre Established 1848. Grades 8-12. Small classes. 
. : program. 800 enrollment. 2 pero ful college preparation. Wide choice of sports a 
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